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THE KING'S MINISTERS. 


On the easy, the speedy, the quiet, and 
the ONLY EFFECTUAL, Means 
of putting a stop to THE FIRES, 
which now terrify and disgrace the 
Country. 


ee 


Kensington, 17th January, 1831. 
Kinc's MINISTERS, 

Berore I proceed to point out to you 
the means alluded to in the title of this 
paper, [ shall endeavour to convince 
you of these three things: 1. That the 
fires have been set by the /abourers with- 
out instigation from any-body ; 2. That 
the means of terror, or of punishment, are 
not calculated to put an end to the fires 

That the fires, unless effectually put 

a stop to, may become far more exten- 
sive than they have hitherto been. It 
is necessary, first of all, that [ make 
good these three propositions ; because, 
unless you be convinced, and heartily | 








{ 


convinced, of the truth of them, you | 
ie taken care that nothing but water 


will not listen, and it is not reasonable 
that you should listen, to that which I 
have to offer with regard to the mea- 
sures which I think ought now to be 
adopted ; and, therefore, the best pos- | 
sible proof that I can give of my sincere , 


and anxious desire to cause to be effected by: the- by, 


the great object stated in the title of this , 
my address to you, is, to endeavour to 
implant this conviction firmly in your 
minds, 

First, then, that the fires have been 
set by the iabourers and without instiga- 
tion. You must be convinced of this, 
or, you will not listen for a moment to 


‘don’t break me 





the remedies which I have to propose. 
At first thought on the matter, it will 
appear to be absurd to state such a 
proposition as this, especially after the ° 
numerous trials that have taken place 
without there having appeared, through- 
out the whole country, one single par- 
ticle of evidence to give countenance to 
the notion that any one fire in any 
place had been set by any person but a 
farm labourer, or that any person what- 
soever, except a farm labourer or farm 


| labourers had instigated the perpetrator 
| to the act. 


Scorr Expon (I willalways 
when speaking of this person retain 
the word Scorr) is reported to have 
said distinctly, that one of the county 
jails was full of foreigners who had 
been committed for thesecrimes. Pegt, 


Knarcusu.t, and divers others, stated, 
as a matter of course, that the fires had 


been instigated by persons going about 
in gigs, curricles, post chaises, landaus f 
There was a woman in Philadelphia, 
who, as a Quaker neighbour told me, 
imagined herself to be a_ tea-pot, 


‘stretched out one arm in the shape 
of a spout, put the other a-kimbo to 


represeut the handle, and cried out to 
every-body who came near her, “* Pray 
‘* What,” said my 
neighbour, ‘“* would thee have done in 
that case, friend Cobbett”? ‘* Why,” 
said I, ** being a tea-pot I could have 


ie | 


‘ 


should have gone into her in the shape 
of liquid, aud that no solids should 
nave gone into her till she had washed 
« all the dirty linen and had scrubbed 

‘every floor in the house ;” a remedy, 
which I beg leave to 
recommend to my readers in general, if 
they happen to be troubled with wives 
With imaginations so extraordinarily 
strong 

Strong, however, as the indulgence 
of the husband had rendered the imagi- 
nation of this lazy she-devil, it certainly 
did not surpass in point of force that 


E 


‘ 





195 To tHe Kine 
of those persons who have ascribed | 
these fires, or any part of them, to the 
instrumentality or instigation of any- 
body but the labourers themselves ; 
and the wonder is, how any one ever 
can have entertained such an idea. For 

good while I believed that no one 
was sincere in his professions upon this 
subject ; but at last I met a gentleman, 
a country gentleman, a considerable 
landowner and land cultivator, a ma- 
gistrate of long standing and great ex- 
perience, a public-spirited man, | not) 
only a liberal but a generous man, a} 
man singularly good, not only to his | 
own labourers but to all round about 
him; a considerate, a mild, and in- | 
dulgent man; a man of sincerity and | 
veracity as perfect as I have ever known | 
to exist in man; and this gentleman, 
while he was ready to makeevery apology | 
for the other violences, ascribing them | 
to the real sufferings of the people, told | 
me this, that, “‘ as to the /res, the| 

‘ people hare certainly been instigated 
“ to those by a SET OF CONSPIRA- 
“TORS IN LONDON.” 

I was astounded to hear him utter 
these words. I could account for Scott 
Eldon’s foreigners ; for when he talked 
of the intelligence coming in a letter, 
one could see that it was a hoax. [| 
could account without much racking of | 
my brains for the strong imaginations of 
Peel and Knatchbull and the rest ; but. 
I really was frightened when I heard | 
this gentlemen talking of a conspiracy 
in London instigating the fires; and, 
in his case, | can account for the 
monstrous absurdity only by reflect- 
ing on the effect of the stories 
which the people in the country are 
continually hearing of the surprising 
dexterity and cleverness, and the pro- 
found wickedness, that exists amongst 
the discontented spirits in London! If 
this gentleman were to dwell a little 
while in the vicinaye of these surprising- 
ly clever and discontented spirits, his 
alarm would pretty quickly cease: he 
would soon find that if he could keep 
his wine-decanter and _brandy-bottle 
from them, that need be his only care ; 
and that if he would let them have their 
run at them, he would find them some 
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and the debt-owners too ; 
you all to acknowledge that these fires 
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of the best-tempered fellows in the 
world. Men that talk very much are 
apt to do very little; and I, if I had 
ricks and barns at stake, should be 
more afraid of the vengeful feelings of 
one single labourer, whose son or bro- 
ther I had caused to be imprisoned, or 
severely dealt with, for poaching, than I 
should be of the speeches, the writings, 
and the machinations of all the dis- 
contented spirits of London, who, be- 
sides all the rest, hardly know wheat 
from peas when they see them growing, 
hardly know a rick from a barn, and 
certainly do not know a barn from a 
stable; are totally ignorant of the state 
of the homesteads, and of the means of 
assailing them ; would be frightened out 
of their wits at the idea of going along 
a dark lane, or over a down, by them- 
selves; and, in short, are as incom- 


| petent to wive instructions or sugges- 
tions in such matters as the labourers 
would be to give instructions with Fe- 
gard to getting up plays and farces at 
Covent-Garden. 

loth are you 


Yet, so to acknow- 
ledge; so loth are the landowners, 
the parsons, the bull-frog farmers, aye, 
so loth are 


have proceeded purely from the mind: 
of the labourers, that you all still cling 
to this monstrous idea of extraneous 
instigation. ‘The cause of this clinging 
is this; that you cannot acknowledge 
that the fires have proceeded purely 
from the minds of the labourers, with- 
out tacitly acknowledging one of two 
things; namely, that they must have 
had some deep and irresistible provoca- 
tion, or that Englishmen are become a 
totally altered people. There is not 
much to choose between these two; 
either of them looks pretty angrily at 
the Government which has existed for 
some years past. The fact is, that 
these dreadful acts, if ascribed to the 
mere movements of the labourers, im- 
ply that they have been rendered des- 
perate by hunger. ‘This implies that 
they ought to have had higher wages; 
this implies, that, to put a stop to the 
fires, they must have higher wages ; 
and this implies that many millions 
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a-year must now be taken from the 
aristocracy and the church, or that 
those many millions must be taken 
from the debt-owners. ‘Therefore it is 
that every effort is made to ascribe the 
fires first to foreigners, next to people 
travelling in landaus and post-chaises, 
next to conspirators in London, and 
lastly to writings of various descrip- 
tions, particularly ‘“‘ cheap publications.” 
Why, there are no cheap publications 
that I know of, except my poor Two- 
Penny Trasa (of which this paper 
is to form the eighth number, on the 
ist of next month), and this Lam al- 
lowed to publish only once in a month. 
As to the Register, a single number of 
it now amounts to nearly as much as 
the Wiltshire allowance for a week’s 
food and clothing for a constantly hard- 
working man. I know of no cheap 
publication but this that goes regularly 
forth, while the “‘ Socrety for promoting 
Useful Knowledge ;” while the church 
parsons, With their pamphlet societies ; 
and while the nasty, canting, lousy 
Methodists, who inveigle the pennies 
even from the servant-girls; while all 
these are pouring out their pamphlets 
by millions, and all of them preaching 
up the doctrine that bacon, bread and 
beer corrupt the soul of man, and that 
potatoes, salt and water are sure to 
lead to eternal salvation. 

How, then, can the fires have been 
produced by speakings and writings ! and 
how is aman of sense to believe that 
from Dover to Penzance, from Pevensey 
to Carlisle, the fires have been produced 
by instigation from my speeches and 
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To be sure, I cannot help what people 
write to me; but if the Secretary of 
State will send a clerk to read all my 
letters over for me, they will stand a 
great deal better chance than they now 
stand. All that come with the postage 
not paid | send back unopened, for the 
amusement of the Duke of Richmond ; 
and if he read them all with attention, 
he will have quite enough to do. About 
one half of them are threatening let- 
ters; some threatening to burn my 
house; some my barn; some to shoot 
me; some to take me off by other 
means. ‘These frequently come poste 
age paid, and then they immediately go 
into a basket for the maid to light the 
fire with. ‘Till { began to receive these 
burning letters, I used to insure ; but I 
have never done it since, except in the 
case of my house at Kensington, which 
my lease compels me to insure fora 
certain sum of money. I discovered, 
too, that, in the case of every insurance 
that I had made, I had paid nearly 
twice as much to the Government in 
tux as to the insurance-office for in- 
surance. ‘his deemed a payment to 
protect me against the dispensations of 
Providence and the ill-will of my 
neighbours. To the former, it was my 
duty to submit ; of the latter I was not 
afraid ; and, therefore, why should I 
give up my earnings for this purpose? 
Threatening letters, indeed! I have 
received a hundred that I could have 
traced home to the parties with no 
very extraordinary pains ; and I never 
made the attempt in my life. The 








writings. Yet I have been told, and | 
believe the fact, that the POST- | 
OFFICES, particularly in Sussex, | 
Hampshire, and Wiltshire, have been | 
arrowly watched, in order to discover | 


vome correspondence between me and | 


the rioters and _ burners. If eee 


post-oflice may be watched long enough 
before any letter is met with from me; 
and, whenever there be one, it is as 
likely to be found without a seal as 
with it; and I hereby authorise and 
legally empower the post-oflice people 
to open all letters going from me to 
any-body; if they afford them any 


watchers will but stick to their several | amusement, [ shall be very glad; but 


posts, till they find a letter writien by | 


me, or by any one by my authority, | way. 


I beg them not to retard them on their 
Monstrous idea, that I should be 


tot only about rioting and burning, but | writing instigations to labouring men 
whout any-thing else, they will be amply | to urge them to commit felony! Mon- 


punished for their curiosity, 


No, no, [| strous, however, as the idea is, it cer- 


lave too much to write for the printers, | tainly has been entertained. 
0 amuse myself in this sort of way. | 


To conclude under this head. You 
kL 2 
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have now had trials in Kent, Sussex, feelings of fathers for sons, brothers for 
Surrey, Hampshire, Berks hire, W ilt- | brothers, friends for friends ; and con- 
shire, Dorsetshire, and Buckingham- sider that there can be scarcely one 
shire, before some one or other of the} single man, amongst the labourers of 
Judges. In other counties, and in these Hampshire and Wiltshire especially, 
counties too, you have had trials for} unaffected in his mind and heart by 
these offences, and plenty of transport- | these transactions. The Morning Chro- 
ings and imprisonings at the Quarter | nic/e, in giving an account of the hang~' 
Sessions. More than fifteen hundred | ing of Cooper and Cooke, at Winches- 
persons, I believe, have been arraigned | ter, last Saturday, concludes the account 
and tried; and, amidst the cries of pa-|thus:—‘ ‘here was not a crowd of 
rents, wives, and children, under all the |‘ more than 300 persons, and those 
terrors of separation or almost instant} chiefly boys. Some of the crowd we 
death, not one single fact has come out, heard say they would willingly give a 
in spite of rewards which are perfectly |‘ sovereign for a reprieve. The mo- 
terrific; not one single fact has trans-|‘* ment the drop fell most of them 
pired to countenance the idea of foreign |“ went away. ‘The special constables 
actors or instigators, of instigation on |‘ were in attendance at seven o'clock, 
the part of conspirators in London, or|“ and, in fact, composed the greater 
of extraneous instrumentality of any |“ part of the crowd. Close under the 
sort, and therefore | hope that you are “ scaffold, on some doors, was written 
now satisfied that the acts have pro- “ in chalk—* MURDER FOR MUR- 
ceeded purely from the minds of the “ DER! BLOOD FOR BLOOD!’ ” 
labourers themselves. Now, this is what we never see and 
Seconp. That the means of terror or never hear of when malefactors are exe- 
of punishment are not calculated to put cuted at other times. Cooper's offence 
anend to the fires.—It is an old saying was riding at the head of a mob, who 
that, if you kill a fly, twenty flies come extorted money, or broke machines, or 
to his burying. The newspapers tell something of that sort. Cooke’s offence 
us, and indeed we know the fact must was, striking Binguam Barine witha 
be so, that there is scarcely a village in’ sledge hammer. But Baring was well 
the counties before mentioned, and par-| enough to appear and give evidence 
ticularly in Hampshire and Wiltshire, ' against him; and it appears was seen 
which has not been, in a greater or less| immediately after the affair walking in 
degree, plunged into a state of mourn- the streets of Winchester ; so that this 
ing in consequence of the late trials and; was very far from being "MU RDER; 
their result. But, is mourning all?\and, before the passing of Ellenbo- 
When men suffer for well-known and rough’ s Act it would have been an AS- 
long-understood crimes, then there is| SAU LT, punishable not even with trans- 
no apology to be offered for them. | port: ition, but with fine or imprison- 
Their memory is grieved, their banish-| ment, or both. Now mind, the labour- 
ment or death lamented; but the re- ers are not lawyers, they know nothing 
lations and friends acquiesce: the law of Ellenborough’s Act; their estimate 
takes itscourse, and no vengeful feelings | of crimes is tri traditionary ; ; and it will take 
are excited in the survivors. You have|a great deal indeed to convince them 
read the Birmingham petition for the} and to produce perfect acquiescence in 
sparing of the lives of the men at Win- | their mind upon the subject of this pun- 
chester ; if you have not, I heg you to) ‘ishment. ‘Kill one fy, and twenty 
read it. The question, however, i is not!come to his burying.” Accordingly 
what sort of feelings the surviving | the very next sentence in The Chron- 
Jabourers ought to entertain upon the icle newspaper is in these words : * ‘There 
subject ; but what feelings they are! ‘have been eight fires in the neigh- 
likely to entertain; and now, then, | “ bourhood of Blandford since Saturday 
consider the effect of screaming mothers ‘last. This circumstance will almost 


and wives and children ; thiok of the “ preclude the hope of mercy being ex- 
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“ tended to the unhappy men now under | 
“sentence of death!” The same news- 
paper contains an account of five fresh 


and The Times newspaper of Saturday 
gives an account of several fires in 
Wiltshire, two of which it speaks of as 
follows. ‘ The first fire, which I de- 
“ scribed as illuminating the country for 
“ miles around, was, | understand, on 
‘““ the premises of Mr. Rexworthy, near 
“Wilton. His dwelling-house, out- 
“ houses, and corn-ricks were all burnt 
“tothe ground. I had not time in my 
“ way through here to-day to get the 
“ particulars farther thanthat Mr. Rex- 
“worthy had been active in bringing 
“ some of the late rioters to justice. The 
“ second fire, which I said was in the 
“ neighbourhood of Wimborne, was of 
“ corn-ricks only. These also were the 
“property of aperson connected with 
“« the late prosecutions.’ ‘This fire was 
not near Wilton but near Heytesbury, 
and it was so great that it lighted the 
street at Fisherton, though at /ifteen 
miles distance from it.—I pray you to | 
look at these words from The Times | 





newspaper! [I pray you to look well, 
at the cause there stated for this | 
tremendous fire. Pray read _ these 


words with attention. Look also in the 
papers of to-day atagreat fire near Dover. | 
Remember the fire in Essex the other | 
day, in the very village from which poor 

Ewan had been taken to be hanged! 

From the single village of Pewsey there | 
are, 1 am told, eleven persons taken and 
condemned to be transported; and 
when the carrier, from whom the story 
came to me, came away, mothers were | 
crying for their sous, wives for their | 
husbands, children for their fathers, | 
sisters for their brothers, and, in short, | 
all was frantic lamentation. Of this 

village one of Lord Radnor’s brothers | 
is the Rector, and he is also a prebend 
of Salisbury, where his elder brother 
has been sitting on the bench with the 
Special Commissioners. 

Without stopping to comment on 
these facts, and without directing your 
eyes towards Lincolnshire, where the 
fires appear to be blazing more furiously 
than ever, let me ask you, now, 
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whether here be not enough to con- 
vince you, that the means of terror or 
of punishment are not calculated to 
put an end to the fires? This is a 
most important question for you to 
consider; for, if these means fail, then 
there is no hope without the adoption 
of some other. Beseeching you to re- 
flect most seriously upon this point, I 
now proceed to the next proposition, 
which is, if possible, of still more im- 
portance. 

Tutrp, that the fires, unless effec- 
tually put a stop to, may become far 
more extensive than they hitherto have 
been.—King’s Ministers, you know very 
little about the habits or the means of 
the labouring people. I do not impute 
this to you as a fault: your way of 
life, your own habits and pursuits and 
associations, have precluded you from 
possessing this knowledge ; and, as to 
obtaining it from others, few persons 
approach you who do possess it, and 
very rarely indeed will it happen that 
one of these will be found honest 
enough to tell you that you have not 
the power to do that which you wish to 
do. Power to induce it to listen to 
objections to its own effectiveness, must 


| be in the hands of those who are en- 


with all those rare qualities 


which induce wise and just judges to 


listen to arguments against the compe- 
tence of their own jurisdiction. Hence 
it is that you do know and that you 
can know very little about the real 


character, the disposition, the propensi- 


ties and the habits of the labourers ; 
and especially about the means which 
they possess of gratifying their venge- 
ful feelings where, unhappily, they en- 
tertain them. ‘There was very little 
danger, comparatively, in the machine- 
breaking and the sturdy begging or 
rioting and robbery, if it must be so 
called. ‘These would be effectually put 
a stop to by the transportings and the 
hangings ; but as to the fires, it was 
quite another matter, as Rexwortuy 
has found to his cust. Ofallacts the in 
this world of a criminal nature, the 
most easy to perpetrate, the least 
liable to detection, the least incon- 
venient to the perpetrator, is that of 
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setting fire to out-buildings and ricks. 
To convince you of the truth of this, 
what can you need more than perhaps 
the two thousand fires that have taken 
place, and the four or five convictions ; 
with regard to two of which the parties 
convicted declared their innocence with 
their dying breath? As to the immediate 
means, I know nothing ; but [ believe 
all the stories ebout fire-balls and air- 
guns to be merely ridiculous nonsense. 
A pipe and a match, or a bit of linen 
rag, as in the case of the poor orphan 
Goodman, in Sussex, are, I dare say, 
the means generally used; for, how 


are labouring men in general, or any of 


them indeed, to obtain any other means, 
and to keep those means by them too, 
without the knowledge of others ? 

Do, I pray you, look at the situation 
of this species of property ; consider the 
utter impossibility of watching it eflec- 
tually. In the case of houses, factories, or 
buildings of any sort, which are usually 
inhabited, the case is wholly different. 
Here the parties must either be inmates 
or must commit the act by open vio- 
lence. It is difficult for a man even to 
set fire to his own house without detec- 
tion. 
duce and buildings ; where there is no 
trace, no clue, nothing to lead to detec- 
tion, 
hold his tongue ; 
may be your own servant! 
are to be your servants! Why, 
Hampshire and Wiltshire particularly, 
the father, the son, the brother, 
uncle, the nephew, the cousin or the 
friend of some one who has been hang- 
ed, transported, or manacled, 
or by some one connected with you. 
The loan-monger or Jew or Scotch 
feelosopher brute may call the labourers 
of England peasantry ; the insolent 
vagabonds who live on their labour 
may call them tqgnorant ; calumniate 
while they starve them; talk of their 
want of education. They want no 
education ; they understand their busi- 
ness well; they are not ignorant, they 
know their rights, and the wrongs that | 
are done them ; 

and dutiful loving children ; they are 
obedient and faithful servants, and kind | 


and that perpetrator 
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and good neighbours ; they are unas- 
suming, modest, content in their state 
of life; but they will not, and I thank 
God that they will not, live on damned 
potatoes while the barns are full of 
corn, the downs covered with sheep, 
and the yards full of hogs created by 
their labours. Above all things they 
are affectionate; the parents love 
their children, and the children the 
parents, with more ardour than is to be 
met with among the richer tribes: the 
constant participation in each other's 
hardships and toils tends to bind them 
more firmly to one another: if you 
commit an act of injustice towards one, 
the whole village feels it individually 
and collectively. Even the villages 
themselves are connected with one 





, : _ j 
Not so in the case of farm pro-| 
if the perpetrator be alone and | 
And who | 
in| 


the | 


by you, 


they are tender parents | 


another; and thus a whole county or 


district is imbued with one and the 
vengeful feeling. Is any man 


| same 
~ stupid as to imagine that there is a 
single soul in all Pewsey, man, woman 
or child, who will not remember the 
transportation of eleven men of that 
village ? 

It is a great mistake to suppose that 
| the farming stock is all collected in the 
homesteads ; if it were, it would not, 
|} that I know of, add to the security. I 
| have a barn, for instance, now, at Barn 
Elm, one of the largest that I ever saw 
in my life. It was crammed full of 
corn in the summer, trodden down in 
the mows by oxen. Four men have 
been thrashing there constantly from 
that day to this, and they will be at it 
some time longer. There is no soul 
living in the furm-house, and there is 
no house within more than a quarter of 
ia mile; the barn is at all times assail- 
able from the bank of the ‘Thames, 
which is very close, and the whole has 
been uninsured all the time. Now 
what protection had I for this between 
three and four hundred pounds’ worth 
of corn, and, at one time, seven hun- 
dred pounds worth of seeds into the 
bargain?) Why, I had the protection 
of the good-will of the working people, 
my neighbours, who never were 
wronged or oppressed by me, and on 
|W hose good-will therefore 1 had 
| reason to “rely. 





To numbers of them I 
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have occasionally given pretty good 
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people. I have seen thousands of stacks 


scoldings and angry words; but I never | (in one single ride of mine) of wheat 


did them injury, gave them no ground 
for revenge, aud I can truly say that Ll 
never had a moment of inquietude with 
regird to the safety of my property. 
Yet there has not been one single night 
during the last three months and a half 
when the whole of this property might 
not have been destroyed, 
house and all, without a possibility of 
detecting the offender, if he had gone 
alone and held his tongue; and if | 
had been generally hated in ‘the neigh- 
bourhood, where was I to have found 
watchmen, and how was I to have pre- 
vented the watchman from setting fire 
himself? 

| pray you to observe, that to go into 
a rick-yard or homestead is no crime at 
all! It is only a trespass at the ut- 
most, punishable to be sure without 
trial by jury. Suppose a man to be 
found in a rick-yard, or in a barn, with- 
out breaking in, with a pipe in his 
mouth, and matches in his pocket, he 
is merely a trespasser. He must ac- 
tually set the fire before he incurs the 
guilt of committing the crime ; and, in 
all human probability, this species of 
reconnoitreing always takes place. Be- 
sides, every labourer in the neighbour- 
hood knows every one who lives in the 
house ; and the labourers having been 
driven from the farm-houses, there is 
seldom any male in the farm-house ex- 
cept the master and his sons, if he have 
any, and asort of a groom. ‘These are 
allaway from home together very fre- 
quently; so that, in fact, there is no 
protection at ali other than the good- 
will of the neighbourhood. 

But how many hundreds of thousands 
of wheat-ricks, and oat-ricks, and bar- 
ey-ricks, are not only built out in the 
fields, but at a distance from all dwell- 
ing-houses whatsoever! How many 
thousands upon mia of ricks of 
lover, upland grass, and saintfoin, are 
built out in the middle of immense 
lelds, to be given to the sheep while 
hey are eating off the turnips in win- 
er. ‘These can have no earthly protec- 
ion but that of the general good-will 


land barley, as well as of hay, standing 


out at from a quarter of a mile to a mile 
distant from any house, tree, or hedge. 
What in all the world is there but a 
sense of moral right and wrong, to’ pre- 
vent the destruction of property thus 
situated? If, upon coming up to a rick 


barn and) thus situated, a man finds it guarded, 


he turns about and goes away, that’s 
all. In short, to shut out the rooks 
from a pea-field of a hundred acres is 
just as easy as to preserve this species 
of property without the good-will of the 
labourers, or, at least, in defiance of 
their vengeful feelings. The exposition 
of the law, as Scott Eldon called it, has 
taught them the danger of Ellenbo- 
rough’s Act, and of the softened code of 
George the Fourth; but it has not 
taught them to be content with pota- 
toes and water. 

Besides these dangers to barns and 
stacks, are there no dangers to fields of 
corn! A gentleman mentioned this to 
me the other day as the greatest danger 
of all. A piece of wheat, barley, rye, 
or oats, fit for the sickle or the scythe, 
set fire to on the windward side, would 
be demolished in a twinkling ; and here 
the facility of execution, and the safety 
of the perpetrator are socomplete! Al- 
most every-whcre there are foot-paths 
or roads of some sort; and if there be 
not, and if the perpetrator be found out 
of the road, a trespass is his offence at 
the most. Here detection, except by a 
man’s own confession, seems to be ab- 
solutely impossible. And you, the 
King’s Ministers, should be informed 
that farmers are talking of this every- 
where. I know nothing of the imme- 
diate means of setting fire in this way. 
Samson did it by tying brands of fire 
to the tails of young foxes. Our fellows 
would, most likely, not do the thing in 
so open a manner, though as yet there 
is, 1 believe, no law making it felony. 
i think it is only a trespass, subjecting 
the party to action of damages It isa 
deed which, if done maliciously, and 
without monstrous provocation, ought 
to be punished with death; but the 
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of loan-mongers came into the world, 
law-givers never imagined the exist- 
ence of a state of society in which such 
laws would be necessary: they never 
imagined the existence of a state of so- 
ciety when the whole body of the la- 
bourers would be the deadly enemies of 
the occupiers of the land; a state of 
society which it is impossible should 
exist for any length of time without 
producing something very like the dis- 
solution of that society. 

Now, King’s Ministers, if you be con- 
vinced, as I hope you are, that the fires 
have been set by the labourers without 
instigation from any-body; that the 
meansof terror or of punishmentare not 
calculated to put an end tothe fires ; and 
that the fires, unless effectually put a stop 
to, may become far more extensive than 
they hitherto have been; if you be 
convinced of these trnths, as | hope you 
are, it only remains for me to point out 
to you what [ deem the proper and 
effectual means of putting a stop to 
these fires; and these means are as 
follows :— 

1. To issue a proclamation pardon- 
ing all the offenders of every description, 
whether tried or not, upon their enter- 
ing into sureties to keep the peace for 
a year, and bringing back those who 
have already been sent away, and in- 
cluding them in the pardon on the like 
terms. Oh! Gentlemen, think of the 
joy, think of the happiness, with which 
you would thus fill all the bosoms in all 
the villages in these beautiful counties ! 
And think of the gratitude with which 
you would fill those bosoms towards 
yourselves ; and, above all things, think 
of the blessings which, coming from 
the hearts of fathers and mothers and 
children and brothers and sisters, you 
would bring down upon the head of 
your royal master. 

2. To repeal Sturges Bourne’s two 
bills, and thereby restore to the rate- 
payers their rights, restore the power 
of the native overseers, and restore to 
the justices of the peace their for- 
mer power of ordering relief, without 
which the indigent poor can have no 
sure protection. 

3. To pass an act, making it-a mis- 
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demeanour punishable with heavy fine 
and imprisonment for any overseer or 
other person in parochial authority to 
subject the indigent poor to work like 
beasts of burden, to put them up at 
auction, or otherwise wantonly to de- 
grade them, taking as the preamble of 
the bill that text of holy writ which 
says, “ Oppress not the poor decause 
he is poor !” 

4. ‘To repeal all the acts which 
have been passed relative to the game 
since the late King George the Third 
mounted the throne, and particularly 
that act which punishes poaching with 
transportation, which act has filled 
the county jails with prisoners, which 
has trebled the county rates, which has 
thrown a burden on all the people in 
order to preserve the sports of the rich, 
which has filled the breasts of all the 
villagers of England with vindictive 
feelings, which has been the cause of 
endless affrays. between poachers and 
keepers, and which in conjunction 
with Ellenborough’s act has brought 
scores of men to the gallows. 

5. To pass an act to repeal and ut- 
terly abolish Ellenborough’s act, which, 
by making it a capital felony to strike 
a man with a heavy instrument without 
killing him, or to use deadly weapons 
in your own defence against a game- 
Keeper, though without killing him, 
puts the striker in the one case, and 
the defender in the other, upon a level 
with the wilful, premeditating, cool, 
and cruel murderer, tends to confound 
all notions of discrimination in erime; 
tends to harden men’s hearts, and 
weaken in them every sense of justice 
and humanity. 

Now, Gentlemen, these are, in my 
firm conviction, the only effectual means 
of putting a stop to the fires which now 
terrify and disgrace this once great and 
happy England. That they are easy of 
execution and speedy and quiet you 
know well; for you know that they 
all may be accomplished in about forty- 
eight hours after the meeting of parlia- 
ment; and you know that the pro- 
clamation may be issued to-morrow, 
and that is the great thing of all. ‘The 
four Acts of Parliament would be 
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passed amidst the shouts of the whole 


IRELAND. 


kingdom. IL propose to you nothing siecle 
new, be it observed ; not only nothing REPEAL OF THE UNION. 
revolutionary but nothing new do 1} My readers remember that, when the 


propose ; nothing but a retarn, in four | Catholic Emancipation Bill was passed, 
apparently unimportant particulars, to [ distinctly said, over and over again, 
the long-established laws of the land ; ; that it would not at all tend to better the 
nothing do I propose touching the pro-| lot of the people, or to tranquillize that 
perty of any body of persons ; nothing part of the kingdom. I said that the 
to meddle with any institution of the measure was of no use unless it were 





country, even so far as to correct its| followed, and that too right speedily, by 
acknowledged abuses; but I simply a repeal of the Protestant Established 


propose an act of graciousness and Church in Ireland. ‘This has been the 


goodness which would reflect eternal canker-worm in the heart, the blister 
honour on yourselves and on the King, plaster, on the back, the goad in the 
the love of whose people to him it is! side, the every-thing that is evil to that 
your first duty to preserve ; and I pro-| Island, which, if man did not appear to 
pose to you the repeal of four Acts} be resolved to counteract and defeat the 
which you yourselves, upon reflection,| intentions of God, might be one of the 
must lament to see in the statute-book. ‘happiest on the whole globe. The in- 

And, Gentlemen, if you believe that | Juries of Ireland began with the creation 
these measures would extinguish the | of this Protestant hierarchy, which was 
fires, you will not, I am sure, suffer| forced upon the people by every one of 
flee pride to restrain you from the} those means, which are known of inthe 
performance of a duty so sacred. There | catalogue of oppressions. From that 
is no remedy but that which goes to|day to this day wrong and insult seem 
the root of the evil. That root is into have contended with each other for 
the hearts of the people: you must ex-| pre-eminence in the treatment of the 
people, who have never been dis- 
loyal to the King any more than Corn- 
wall or Devonshire has. 

It is a false and villanous assertion 
that they want or have ever wanted to 
be separated from England, except as 
far as relates to this church. This is 
well known to every man who under- 
stands any-thing of the real state of 
Ireland. ‘There is something so un- 
natural; something so monstrous ; 
something so insulting to the common 
understanding of all mankind, in com- 
pelling the people of a country to main- 
tain, at prodigious expense, an establish- 
ment called religious, and which that 
lone what I deemed to be my duty: to! people in all sincerity and from the bot- 
ou I must now leave the matter; with| tom of their souls regard as a damnable 
his assurance, however, that if you | heresy, the sure leader to everlasting 
ollow this advice, amongst all the | perdition ; there is something so insult- 
millions in whose hearts you will create | ing to human nature in this, that the 
telings of gratitude, in no one will you wonder is how one single man upon 
reate. more than in that of the face of the earth is to be found, not 
ashamed to utter a single breath in de- 
ferice of upholding such an establish- 
ment under such circumstances! Eman- 
|cipation, indeed ! How can men be said 


the evil must remain. I meddle not | 


in this case with the rate of wages, or | 
With any other detail : restore the law ; | 
restore protection to the labourer, and | 
he and his employer will speedily come 
to an equitable adjustment of their re- 
spective claims. If you have even a 
hisgiving wupon your minds upon the 
disdain ime, | pray you, as 
much as you please, but do not disdain 
the advice which I have respectfully 
endered you, and which I press upon 
ou with all the earnestness and anxiety 
hat the heart of man is capable of en- 
ertaining. ‘Thus, at any rate, I have 
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to be emancipated, if still living in sub-|in favour of the measure of repeal. 
jection to this establishment? So con-| When I have inserted these documents, 
vinced was I that the thing called|I shall have some further remarks to 
emancipation would only give rise to aj tender to my readers, whom, however, I 
new struggle to get rid of this monstrous | beg to read these documents with the 
evil, that I petitioned the Parliament the | greatest posible attention, they will then 
moment the bill was passed, in language | understand the nature of the quarrel, and 
at mus ave convinced the two} will easily be able to determine which 
that must have c need the t ill easily be able to det whicl 
Houses, that I was ready to go upon my | of the two parties are in the wrong. 
bare knees to prevail upon them to save animes 
England as well as Ireland from the | ‘‘ By the Lord-Lieutenant-General and Gene- 
perils that must attend an attempt to ral-Governor of Ireland, 
perpetuate this establishment. Unhap- “A PROCLAMATION. 
pily my supplications were unavailing ;|  ‘ ANGLesey—Whereas, by an Act passed 
and now the perils really seem to be at = — er geod 3 a Majesty soo 
. rer ce aa . ; ‘ entities Au AC or ie Suppression oO an- 
hand. Phe Irish people of w hom Mr. gerous Associations or Assemblies in Ireland,’ 
O’Connell is no more than the faithful} a power is vested in the Lord-Lieuteuant, or 
organ, now demand a repeal of the | other Chief Governor or Governors of Ireland, 
union, as the sure and certain means of — or their ee ae or oe ope 
. ’ “a Saas -— } hibit or suppress the meeting of aby associa- 
o < Sti - 2 a ° 
getting rid of this enormous establish- | ¢i,4, assembly, or body of persons, in Ire- 
ment. ‘he Government are endeavour- | jand, which be or they shall deem to be dan- 
ing to stifle the voice of the people. | gerous to the public peace or safety, or incon- 
They have issued proclamation after | sistent with the due administration of the law, 
7 ; s ‘ ° 4 or any adjourned, renewed, or otherwise con- 
proclamation having this object in view; ‘dened suncting of the sate, ot of ane pel 
' - 5 " 4 : 4 - 
and at last they have proceeded to the thereof, under any name, pretext, or device 
use of force in order to disperse persons | whatsoever. 
assembled to discuss the subject. 1| ‘* Aud whereas it hath been made known 
. 7 s that an assembly or body of persons has 
know perfectly well how greatly Eng- | to us that an assembly or box apd ag agin 
| . . D ’ S | been inthe habit of meeting, weekly, at a 
and as well as Ireland would be bene- | place in the city of Dublin, called Holme’s 
fited by a repeal of the union. I shall | Hotel, Usher’s-quay, and that the said as- 
now insert first one of the proclamations | sembly has been desizued, and the meetings 
: : a ent ten » tllen : af dlaneieaains 
recently issued in Dublin, signed by that | treo! el forthe paryonc of diseminatit 
> >} > Ae¢ ; - @ s — ses ; ‘ S, au } mee 5° 5 
sensible, unassuming and high-blooded | his Majesty’s subjects disaffection against the 
Statesman, E. G. Stanley, who had the | administration of the law, and the constituted 
refined taste, when he went to what he} authorities of the realm: , 
. . ce “re: » > @ is 2ne ) 
expected to be his re-election at Preston, | |, — — oe Bet —— gone 
q a .. 2 . P ne Sald assem y or Do y oO pe SOUS, < i i 
to make & display of his w a in a bon- meetings thereof, to be dangerous to the pub- 
mot relative to Irish bulls, which he has! lic safe:y, and inconsistent with the due ad- 
found to be provided with horns as well | ministration of the law. 

. . j se he re > ie ne ° 
as with tongues. ‘The next document}. “ We therefore, the Lord Lieutenant 
+6 rect . f Mr. O'C i's un the | General and General Governor of Ireland, 
3 & speec 1 OF MP. onne S Ul on ac | being resolved to suppress the same, do 
subject of that proclamation ; and it is) hereby prohibit the meeting of the said as 


one of the best that even he ever de- | sembly or body of persons, aud all adjourned, 
livered. renewed, or otherwise coutinued meetings ol 


Next 3; anothe lamatio the same, or of any part thereof, under avy 
SOS Say =e | ame, pretext, or device whatsoever; and be 


from E.G. Stanley, acting under the) jug determined and resolved strictly to el 
authority of the profound Lord Lieu- | force the law and penalties thereof against 
tenant, and this is followed by two pro- | Perseus offending in the premises, do chars¢ 
. . \ abs | and command all Mayors, Sheriffs, Justices ¢ 
clamations from Mr. O'Connell, but “hey ’ rere nage = 
= oe the Peace, and all other Magistrates, officers 
then follows an account of the forcible | and others whom it may concern, to he aid 
dispersion of the people ; and last comes | ing and assistivg in the execution of the la 
a short extract or two from the Irish | iu preventing the meeting of said assembly 4 
ee ws ms i body of persons, and all adjourned, renewe 
papers, which will prove to every reader | or otherwise continued meetings of the same 
that all Ireland except those who |, any part thereof, aud in the etfectual dispet 
profit from the tithes and the taxes are | sion aud suppression thereof, aud in the dete? 
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tion and prosecution of those who, after this | Instead of doing us mischief, it has only served 
notice, shall offend iu the respects aforesaid. | to stimulate men to double energy, aud it has 
** Given at his Majesty’s Castle of Dublin, | roused to exertion those who before were 
this JOth day of January, 1831. apathetic. I have met, in the course of this 
** By his Excellency’s command, day, twenty individuals who before had not 

E.G. STANLEY. | taken part in polities, and have declared 

** God save the Ring.” themselves decided friends to a repeal of the 

Union. I also see in this room, at this very 
moment, men whom I never kuew before to 
take a partin agitation. (Hear.) 1 perceive, 
too, that in Orangemen and Protestants, their 
blood boils with still greater indiguation than 
eveu miue does, at the issuing of this pro- 
clamation. They detest, even still more than 
Ido, any attempt at gagging the public voice 


Ss”es 
and popular sentiment. (Hear.) 1 received 





REPEAL OF THE UNION—ANTI-PRO- 
CLAMATION DINNER. 
YESTERDAY evening, in consequence of an 
advertisement from Mr. O'’Couuell, calling 
upon his friends to meet him, at six o’clock, | 
iu Hayes’s Tavern, Dawson-street, there were, | 
jong before six o'clock, upwards of three hun- 
dred applicants for tickets ; but the rooms uot | this day, what I should never like to get, an 
being capable of accommodating more than | anoymous letter, advising that Mr. Home 
half that number, one hundred and tifty sat | should petition Parliameut. 1 do not advise 
down to dinner. A good substantial repast| him to do so; though I think he should try 
was provided for the company ; as usual, the | an action with E. G. Stanley, for cepriving 
Government reporters were iu attendance. | tim of 102. a week, which he had clear out of 
Mr. O'CoNnNeLt, immediately upon the! the breakfast. (Cheers and laughter.) I 
cloth being removed, rose to address the purpose, geutlemeu, to give three toasts, and 
assembly, amid the most euthusiastic cheers. | | think we should confine ourselves to three: 
As we have, said he, met for business, and |—the first, ‘The People; the second, 
not for the mere purpose of amusement, the | « The King ;”’ and the third, “ The Repeal 
sooner, I think, we proceed with the basiness, | of the Union.” Cheers.) After tha, avy 
the better. You all kuow that we are |gentlemau iu whose face I see a speech, I 
sembled here in consequence of another ex- | will call upon him to make one by drinking 
ceedingly foolish exhibition of power. It is! his healt. (Cheers and laughter.) The first 
idle to suppose that the exercise of that power | toast, gentlemen, then, that f propose to you 
cap be injurious to the popular cause, much | is, ** The People ”—it is with a proud and 
less is it probable that such proceedings can | bounding heart | propose it to you, because 
convince the people that it is best for Ireland | the rights aud the cause of the people have 
to have a government uncoutrolled by ao | been triumphant over the world. (Cheers.) In 
Irish Parliament—that they should be at the | America they have succeeded iu establishing 
mercy of a British Minister, and without the | free institutions aud cheap governmeuts— 
shield of an Irish Parliament to protect their | Heaven bless them fur it! In South America 
rights and guard tieir liberties. (Hear, hear.) | and on the continent, liberty has been tri- 
Every additional Proclamation cau have but | umphaut over bigotry and despotism. tn Ire- 
this effect—to increase our exertions, to re- | land, we are still struggling to obtain liberty 
double our energies, and to add to our desire | and constitutional indepeudence for the people 
to attain that which can alone be the salvation | —to see our Parliament restored to us, and 
of Ireland—the Repeal of the Union. (Hear, | our country enjoying all those blessings which 
hear, and cheers.) Iu point of fact, cau any- | nature and nature’s God intended for her. 
thing be more foolish than these prolama-| (Hear, hear, and cheers.) It is melancholy 
tions? Do they imagine, that by preventing | now for me to look upon the wreck of the 
us from assembling at one place they can | Marquess of Anglesey’s character. 1 cannot 
hinder us from meeting somewhere else? All | look upon the prostration of that character 
they can do by their last proclamation is to | without some feelings of affectionate solicitude 
preveut us from breaktasting at Home’s. We | for one who, | bad hoped, would never have 
may, for instance, meet here to-morrow and | thus lowered himself. There is but one bright 
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an go to another tavern; then we have all 
he public-houses to go to, aud, after that, we 
au have the private houses. (Cheers and 
aughter.) My two drawing-rooms are as 
Arge as these rooms. Some of my independ- 
ut and particular friends can meet me there ; 
nd I shall be extremely happy that my 
nends, the reporters, will also come there tu 
teakfast with me. (Cheers and laughter.) 
f they should issue a proclamatiou against 
ty house, then we have five thousand other 
buses in Dublia, which will do equally well. 
Hear, and cheers.) in my vpinion, theo, 
te proclamation is as fovlish as it is absurd. 





breakfast ; if they proclaim us down here, we | sput about him as a politician—he has been 


lucky ouce, by accident; and having then 
acted well, [ should wish him never to act ill, 
Jp to that period, however, he was not a very 
cousistent politician. I recollect, in 1825, his 
“sword speech,” upon which 1] was then 
obliged to comment at some length. That 
speech, however, was an exceedingly awk- 
ward oue at the time, Why did he then 
speak of the sword? But he had the good 
furtune to come tu Ireland at a lucky period, 
and he had common sense enough to bend to the 
circumstances by which he was surrounded. 
Swift, in his Iustructions to Servants, says 
to them, “If you could once be so lucky 
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as to be right, and your master in the wrong, 
you would make out a pretty livelihood on it | 
for the remaigder of your existence. When- 
ever you committed a second error, you could 
Say to him, ‘Oh, Sir, do you recollect how 
wrong you were at one time?’ ’’ (Laughter.) 
Thus it is with Lord Anglesey. He is like 
the truant servant, and being once right, he 
has, he thinks, a privilege to be for ever 
wrong. Now [I will allow for his being once 
right the commission of two errors, and will 
have a balance-sheet of Proclamations against 
him. (Cheers and laughter.) He has, | 
think, takeu an exceedingly wrong cuurse. 
What right, I would ask, has he to vitu- | 
perate and abuse us, or why should he travel | 
beyond the matter of his Proclamation to 
heap censure upon us? It is too bad that he 
should be abusing us, aud praising himself 
for nothing. (Cheers and laug liter.) Whew | 
the weavers thought of presenting him au} 
address, some of them asked me my opiuion 
about the propriety of duing so; | told them | 
that [ thought they would obtain but little | 
from it, except heariug some of their best 
friends abused! However, said I to them, | 
take care that there be nothing reprobatory | 
of the repeal of the Union iutroduced into | 
your address. ‘* Never fear, Sir,’ said one of 
them to me, “ we understand the thing well, 
and will attend to it.” (Cheers.) But, said | 
I to them, throw iu as much fulsome flattery | 
as your conscience will allow you, and your 
stomachs can bear. (Laughter.) When you | 
set about it, praise him as much as yeu like, | 
and, depend upon it, you canuot praise him | 
as much as he wishes ; aud whatever you be | 
deficient in, you may depeud on it he will | 
make it up in praising himself. (Cheers aud | 
laughter.) [ was right in my estimate of | 
the gallant Marquess ; and now mark what | 
he says of himself and his soverument— | 
** While,” he says, “a fust-ring government | 
is anxious fur its (Ireland’s) prosperity, is 
incessantly occupied with the care of correct- 
ing abuses, of amending laws, aud devising | 
means fur general improvemeut, other par- 
ties, as if to counteract those salutary mea- | 

















sures, are perseveriugly and mischievously | 
= >»! 


putting forward fresh pretexts for agitation.” | what measures 
his | 


What is the 
government ? 
Government.”’ 


first thivng he says of 
That it is a fostering 
A fostering ‘Government ! 


What dues it foster, barring Jack Dougherty, | 


whom it has fostered until be is a fine, fat, 
plump chap enough. (Laughter.) ‘* A fos- 
teriug Government!” If be had said a pro- 
clamation Government—if he had said a 
scolding Goverument—if he had said au 
abusive Government, theu I eould easily 
understand him, (Laughter and cheers.) 1 
wish there was some one amongst us who had 


a talent for caricaturing, and would draw a testaats, but that L and my Catholic country- 
likeness of the Marquess of Anglesey as ‘‘ a! men might grasp the right hand of frieudship 
It was, that by being 
aud Paddy Murphy | on terms of equality with each other we might 


fostering government,” with Paddy Mahony 
pulling out of one dug, 
draggiug away at the other. (Loud laughter.) 


What dves it foster? If it does not give us | 
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| pap, it should not give us bad words, and this 


is a fostering Government. (Cheers.) But 
this fustering Goverument is anxious for our 
prosperity. They may pray for it, ayd [ 
therefure will not dispute with them about 
their anxiety. I dare say they are anxious. 
(Hear!) He then says-bis Government * is 
incessantly occupied with the care of correct- 
ing abuses.” What abuses? (Hear!) If 
they have been incessantly engaged in cor- 
recting them, I should be glad to know what 
is the single abuse they have corrected, touched 
upon, or eveu pointed out? What. have they 
even said they are guing to do with the repeal 
of the Subletting Act—that act which the last 
Government Was going to ameud by making 
it worse! What have they done with the 
Vestry Bill? What with the abuses of the 
Grand Jury Laws? What have they said 
about opening the Corporations, aud destroy- 
ing the monupoly that now exists in them? 
But are they, above all things, assailing that 
master abuse—the enormous temporalities of 
the Established Church? (Hear, hear.) Are 
they going tu puta tax of 75 per cent. upou 
absentees ? or have they even promised to 
revive the statute that was formerly passed 
against them? (Hear.) Whatare they guing 
tu do with the police? Where have they spoken 
even of a reform of the Law Courts? (Hear, 
hear.) No—he does not say one word of 
correcting oue of those abuses ; but he praises 
himself, and issues his proclamatious, while 
the letter to Mr, Kertlaud is still fresh before 
him, in which he declared that he would 
allow fair and full discussion. (Hear, aud 
cheers.) If this be a fostering Government. 
and incessautly engaged in correcting abuses, 
I ask what is the abuse they have corrected— 
what is it, where is it, when have they cor- 
rected it? (Hear, aud cheers.) He then 
says his fostering Government is amendiug 
the laws—what laws have they amended? 
No—I can only find him issuing proclama- 
tions, and assailing us in language which 
should not have beea putinto any public docu- 


| ment that comes from the Representative of 


Majesty —listen to his address —** other parties 
as if to counteract thesesalutary measures "’— 
?—** are perseveringly and 
mischievuusly putting forward fresh pretexts 
for agitation.”’ Fresh pretexts for agitation ! 
}Oh! then the old agitation was a_ pretext 
alsu. (Hear.) 1 understand you, Marquess 
of Anglesey ; it was Emancipation that filled 
the sails of your political character with the 
favouring winds of popular applause ; but 
' that now has become stale. (Hear, hear, aud 
cheers.) 1 tiave always told the Marquess of 
| Anglesey, both iu public and in private, that 
} looked for Emancipation, not because it 
| would be a triumph over Orangemen or Pro- 


with them. (Cheers.) 


{combine and struggle for the happiness and 
independence of our common country. (Hear, 
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and cheers.) He then continues by saying, | 
“ This suffering country, with the fairest pros- 
pect of rapid improvement, if allowed to repose, | 
may, if the preseut exhausting excitement be 
mitted to continue, be svon disabled from 
réaping the beuefits projected by a patriot 
Kiog aud an hovest Goverument.” Where, | 
ask, is its prosperity aud its rapid improve- 
meut? ts itto be found in Mr. Spring Rice’s 
reports, the juggle and delusion of which I 
have already exposed? What, I then ask, 
would be the advautage of repuse to Ireland ? 
If the people of Ireland want to sleep, what 
would they be the better of it? (Hear, hear.) 
Repose cau only be the result of the most des- 
perate tyranny, or it must be the result of 
great prosperity iu a country, and which must 
set at defiance the attempt of every demagogue 
to disturb its peace. (Hear, hear.) It is not 
my individual character—it is not the loug 
series of years | have devoted to your use—it 
is not my services to lrelaud—aud, if | may 
so call them, it is not the cunviction of any 
honesty which you believe me to possess —it is 
not my devotion (for my vanity suggests to | 
me that you kaow it) to see my couutry what | 
she ought to be, great aud happy—it is uot all | 
these that have brought you here to-day; but) 
that which has made you assemble together is 
the last proclamation of the Marquess of | 
Anglesey. (Hear, and cheers.) And yet they | 
speak to me of repose. What is the repose | 
they want? Surely it is not that unnatural 
repose which the Roman historian bas long | 
siuce described, “ Ubique solitudinem faciunt, | 
pacem appellant.” (Hear.) Or is it that re- | 
pose of which the Poet thus speaks :— 





“‘Here pale Melancholy sits, and round her| 
throws 
A death-like silence and a drear repose.” 


Repose! it caunot be good fora country which | 
is suffering under su many evils. By repose, | 
have waters become stagnant; they fill with | 
poisonous matter, and throw forth a mephitic | 
vapour fatal to those who cume within its in- 
fluence; while, iu the moral as in the political 
world, if there exist requisite and salutary 
agitation, that azitation serves to free the 
waters of every impure ingredient. They 
burst in bubbling and gay fountains, and dit- 
fuse health, pleasure, happiness, and comfort 
in €very couuiry through which they flow. 
(Cheers.) Repose! repose beneath Procla- 
mations—repose with 100 men to send to Par- 
liament, where we should have 300, and this 
100 men to oppose 552 in England—repose | 
while there are twenty-two rotten boroughs 
in Ireland for Englishmen to buy, and baser 
Irishmen to sell them. Repose! while we | 
are ground down by tolis and customs of petty, 
paltry, pettyfogging Corporations, who inso- | 
lently trample upon us. (Hear, hear, hear.) | 
No, Ireland never can repose while she has 
these aud so many other grievances to com- 
plain of. (Hear.) Itis evident that an attempt 
will be made here to put down the press. , 
(Hear.) Ireland owes a deep debt of gratitude 
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to her free, honest, and independent press ; 
and deeply and bitterly do those who are on 
the other side hate that press for the services 
it has done, ahd the good that it is rendering 
to the Irish people. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) 
They may punish, they may incarcerate the 
persons belonging to that press, but they can- 
not, shall not, ruin them—they may exercise 
their vengeance upon the press, but it will scorn 
their puny efforts, and it will survive to be hail- 
ed by the praises, aud receive the benediction 
of au emancipated people. (Cheers.) I have al- 
ready observed that it is melancholy to look 
upon the wreck of public and political charac- 
ter ; but upon how mauy shores do we find the 
characters of the Whigs scattered. (Hear.) 
While thinking upon the contradictory terms 
vf the Marquess of Auglesey’s Proclamation, 
and his letter to Mr. Kertland, I wished to 
see what was the excuse given by the Whigs 
fur passing this Algerine act. 1 accordingly 
In that 
work I read the discussion on that Bill, which 
authorises the Marquess of Auglesey to issue 
his Proclamations. ‘The discussion took place 
in the mouth of February, 1829, and I would 
be glad to kuow who was the first man who 
condemued tiis Bill in the House of Com- 
mous—who, think you, was it did so? It was 
E. G, Stanley, (Hear, hear; groans aod 
laughter.) Here is E. G. Stauley, our new 
Secretary! here he is makiug aspeech against 
the new bill, which gives him the power of 
putting his name tu a Proclamation. (Hear.) 
Here he is, making a speech against it on the 
10th of February, 1829. (Laughter.) Lord 
Althorp, who is now Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, also spoke against this bill. I was 
then in Londou. I spoke to several of the 
Whigs. I certainly did not speak tv Mr. 
Stanley, and I[ pressed them to oppose it, even 
though it was made a condition of Emancipa- 
tion. (Hear.) Hear what Lord Althorp says 
respecting it:—*“‘ lt may appear like a para- 

ox; but the very extraordinary powers 
granted by this proposed measure make it, 
in my opinion, less dangerous, because it is 
impossible that any House of Commons, or any 
Parliament, can wish to draw such a measure 
into a precedent.’ Lord Althorp is naw one 
of the Cabinet. Task him will he draw this 
measure into a precedent. (Hear.) Listen 
now to the Whig speech of Mr. Stanley :— 
‘* Sir: If this measure were to be considered 
as a substantive and distinct measure, stand- 
ing by itself, not even the details which the 
right hon. Gentleman has entered into, nor 
the arguments he has used, would have in- 
duced me, for one, or any Gentleman on this 
side of the House, to accede even to this pre- 
liminary step—the motion for leave to bring 
in the Bill. I, therefore, wish it to be distinctly 
understood, that, if tu this measure we accede, 
we do so not as tu a measure standing by 
itself, but as part of the great question it is 
inteuded to briog under the consideration of 
the House.”’ (Hear, hear, hear.) I say now 


to Mr, Stanley that emancipation has been 
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carried; the Act is now ‘‘a substantive and 
distinct measure"’—it is no longer “ a pre- 
liminary step.” Why, then, will he act upou 
it? (Hear, bear.) Mr. Stanley, however, 
continues by saying, ** I consider the proposed 
measure of cvercion as beiug ultimately 
blended with the promised one of coucilia- 
tion; and uuless I did so consider it, I never 
could give any cousent tu it, as it would, in 
my opivion, not ouly be nugatory, but worse 
than uugatory—destructive to the tranquillity 
of the empire.” (Hear and cheers.) De- 


structive to the tranquillity of the empire! | 


Read that to-morrow, Marquess of Auglesey, 
and then teil Ireland that she is in want of 


repose. ‘There is what your Secretary says 
of the Algerine Act; but be continues— 


“* If the right hon. Gentleman had asked for | 
permanent power, | would have been the} 


first to oppose the grantingit. Buta measure 
not of permanent iifringement on the constitu- 
tion, but as a temporary deviation therefrom, 
giviug those powers necessary at the present 
moment, | asseut to, with thestrict uunderstand- 
ing that the measure of conciliation will fol- 
low close upon the heels of the measure of 
coercion.” (Hear, hear, hear.) 
ment on the Constitution! And 
Secretary acting on 
“fan infringemeut on the 
(Cheers and laughter. 
Mr. Robert Grant took a part, aad here are his 
words respecting the Algerine Act— 1 am 
almost afraid of this bill, as it looks lhe that 
hind of legislation which has been so often tried 
for Treland, which always failed to produce the 
intended tranquillity.” (Hear, and cheers.) 
That Mr. Robert Grant now belongs to the 
Government. Will he now try one of those 
measures which he himself allows never 
“produced the intended trauquillity in Ire- 
laud ?”’ (Hear. ]1 shall read vou a 
passage from Mr. Huskissen’s speech, in 
which he thus speaks of the Algerine Act: 
“*If it (says Mr. Huskisson) had beeu pro- 
posed by itself, | should have been bound to 
consider it as a total suspension of the Consti- 
tution in Ireland.’ (Hear, hear.) Such is the 
opinion of the Whigs of this Act. 
what Lord Palmerston, one of the present 
Government, says of this Act: —‘* My first 
objection to the present measure is, that it is 
unnecessary, cousidering the course which we 
are now goiwg to pursue ; and my uext objec- 
tion is, that if we do not follow that course, it 
is perfectly ineffectual, for there is not an Act 
of Parliament, consistent with the spirit of the 
Eaglish Constitution, which can put down the 
Catholic Association, except emaucipation. 
Put down the Catholic Association ! you may 


lufriuge- 
here is a 


Constitution.”’ 


now 


as well talk of putting down the winds of | 
heaven, or chainiug the ceaseless tides of the. 


ocean. The Catholic Association has been 
spoken of to-night as if it were a corporeal 
being, capable of being grasped by the arm of 
the law. This is folly; for the Catholic 
Association is the peuple of Ireland. Its 
spirit is caused by the grievance of the nation, 


IRELAND. 


what he himself terms | 


In the same debate | 


Now, mark | 
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‘and its seat is the bosom of 7,000,000 of its 
| population. It is therefore idle to talk of 
putting down the Catholic Association, except 
| by removing the causes to which the Catholic 
| Association owes its existence.” (Hear.) So 
| I say of our meetings. Puttiug dowa Home's 
breakfast caunuct put down the question of the 
repeal of the Union; it is not a corporeal 
| being; its spirit is tu be found in the griev- 
auces of the people; ia the sufferings which 
Oraugemen, Protestants, and Cath. lics are 
| equally obliged to endure. (Cheers ) 1 wish 
uow to read to you the observatious of Mr, 
| Henry Brougoam upon this Bill :—** [ feel it 
my duty, Sir, to say a few words to the House 
on the second reading of this Bill; from 
which, though | caunet give it my support, | 
am willing to withdraw my opposition. I wall 
at ounce declare that | caunot vote for it on 
auy other ground than my couvictiou that it 
is to be fullowed up by a measure of emanci- 
pation fur the Catholics. If it were not for 
that cousideratiou, | would not allow it to go 
jthrough a single stage without meeting it 
With tue most strenuous opposition. | object 
to this Bill in the first place, because it is to 
| put down the Catholic Association. I object 
tu this Sill, in the next place, because it 
makes the suppression of that Association per- 
l object to this Bill again, because it 
arms the Lord Lieutenant with what I must 
ever consider unconstitutional power; and | 


petual, 


object to this Bill still more, because it arms 
the Local Magistracy with authority, which L 
dread much more than the power that tt vests 
in the hands of so responsible a magistrate as 
the Lord Licatenant.” (Hear, bear.) The 
man who delivered this speeca is vow Lord 
Chancellor. [call upon him from this place, 
either to resiga his olfice, or whistle back 
Lord Auglesey. (Hear.) Let bim have Lord 
Anglesey, the Lord Lieutenant who would use 
the power he has thus described, immediately 
recalled. (Hear, hear, and loud cheers.) 
If he will not do so, then, Henry Brougham, 
Europe shall be filled with my voice—as | 
exclaim against you, it shall echo with the 
cry, that a man vow keeps his place in pre- 
ference to his principles, aud that he prefers 
office to consistency. But L wish now to 
refer you to the speeches in the House of 
Lords on the bill. I shall first refer you to 
the speech of Lord Clauricarde, and | do so, 
because he and his party are now in power. 
These are his words ou the bill, in the House 
of Lords, on the 19th of February, 1829 :— 
‘““Were I to coufine my observation to it 
exclusively, I would say that it is not a bill of 
which I appro. e, because it is unconstitutional 
| in its principle ; for if the root of the evil were 
not to be removed, and this bill became per- 
manent, it would put an end to the British 
| Constitution in that part of his Majesty’s do- 
| minions in Ireland.” (Hear, hear, and 
icheers.) If the Irish people take my advice 
| 


—if they be peaceable, if they keep them- 
selves within the law, they cannot be deprived 
lof the benefits of the coustitution. (Hear, 
i 
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hear.) But there was one man in Parlia- 
ment, who refused to vote for the Algerine 
Act. There was one man, who would not 
consent to its becoming the law of the land. 
(Hear.) Sacred Heaven! You, Marquess of 
Anglesey, were that man. (Hear, and 
cheers.) Every body else consented—even 
Brougham gave his assent to it; but the only 
man who would not compromise his principles 
in opposition to this bill for any price, was 
the Marquess of Auglesey. (Hear, hear; 
groans, and cries of **shame.’’) Yes, Ire- 
laud—my country! the hand of God has long 
been upon you. Many have been the woes 
and the sorrows that you have endured—but 
God has blessings in store for you yet—your 
enemies are confounded. (Hear.) Here are 
his words :— My Lords, you are about to 
confer a great boou; I wish it to be unincum- 
bered by conditions, and without a drawback. 
You are about to perform an act of grace ; 
let me implore your Lordships not to allow 
this act of grace to be accompanied, or, I 
should rather say, preceded, by an uugracious 
act. It appears to be nothing else thau @g7a- 
tuitous insult. My Lords, itis useless and nugu- 
tory—It is a work of pure supererogation—it is 
au enactment against a thing which has no 
existeuce. The Catholic Association is defunct, 
it dissolved itself upon the prospect of brighter 
days.” (Hear, bear, and loud cheering. 
1 have now shown you what have been the 
opinions of the Members of the Whig Govern- 
meut upon this bill—this Proclamation bill, 
which has assembled us all here to-night. I 
have shown you how the Marquess of Angle- 
sey, above all others, spoke, aud acted upou 
it. (Hear.) It is not upon Whigs, nor upon 
Tories, that the people can rely for a repeal 
of the Union, We can only accomplish it by 
legal and peaceable means—we cau only suc- 
ceed by making the law not ouly the shield 
to defeud us, but also to turn it into a weapon 
of offence against our evemies. 
* A PROCLAMATION. 
** ANGLESEY. 

** Whereas, By an Act passed in the 10th 
year of his late Majesty’s reigu, entitled * An 
Act for the suppression of daugerous associa- 
tions or assemblies in Ireland,’ a power is 
vested in the Lord Lieutenant, or other Chief 
Governor or Governors of Ireland, by bis or 
their proclamation or order, to prohibit or 
suppress the meeting of avy association, as- 
sembly, or body of persons in Irelaud, which 
he or they shall deem to be dangerous to the 
public peace or safety, or inconsistent with 
the due administration of the law, or any ad- 
journed, renewed, or otherwise continued 
meeting of the same, or of any part thereof, 
under any name, pretext, or device whatso- 
ever, 

‘* And whereas an association, assembly, or 
body of persous, assuming the following de- 
Rhominations, or some of them, that is to say, 
‘ The Society of the Friends of Irelaud of all 
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for Legal and Legislative Relief, or the Anti- 
Union Association ;’ * The Association of 
Irish Volunteers for the Repeal of the Union ;” 


| The General Association of Irelaad for the 








Prevention of Unlawful Meetings, and for the 
Protection and Exercise of the Sacred Right 
of Petitioning for the Redress of Grievances ;* 
‘The Subscribers to the Parliamentary In- 
telligence-Office, Stephen-Street ;’ and other 
designations, have from time to time held 
meetings at different places in the city of 
Dublin, for the purpose of promulgating and 
circulating seditious doctrines and sentiments, 
aud have eudeavoured, by means of inflamma- 
tory haranyues and publications, to excite and 
keep alive in the miuds of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects in lreland a spirit of disaffection and 
hostility to the existing laws and Government: 

** Aud whereas, it hath been made known 
to us, that other meetings of the said associas 
tion, assembly, or a body of persons for such 
purposes, under the aforesaid designations, or 
some of them, or some other hame or names, 
and under various pretexts and devices, are 
intended to be held : 

** And whereas, we deem the said associa- 
tion, assembly, or body of persons, and the 
meetings thereof, to be dangerous to the pub- 
lic peace and safety, aud inconsistent with the 
due administration of the law : 

““ We, therefore, the Lord Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral and General Governor of lreland, being re- 
solved to suppress the same, do hereby prohibit 
the meetiug of the said assuciation, assembly, 
or body of persons, and every adjourued, re- 
newed, or otherwise continued meeting of the 
same, or of auy part thereo!, under any name, 


| pretext, or device whatsvever. 








Religious Persuasions ;’ ‘ The Irish Society hoe or three more, like a Zealander over the 


‘* Given at his Majesty's Castle of Dublin, 
the 13th day of January, 1831. 
** by his Exceliency’s Command, 
* E.G. SLANLEY. 
** God save the King!” 





The publication of the above Proclamation 
drew from Mr. O'Connell two Letters ad- 
dressed to the people of Ireland. ‘They are to 
the fullowing etfect :— 


“TO THE PEOPLE OF IRELAND. 
** Merrion-square, dan. 14, 1631, 
« ¢ And thrice he slew the slain.” 


‘* Fe_.cow-CountTRYMEN,—Lord Anglesey 
is what they call a Great Captain, aud a re- 
vownued military man, but he carries ou the 
political warfare more in the fashiou of the 
savages of New Zealaud than in the maddes 
adopted by civilized natious. Nut coutent 
with having fouud amongst the almost for- 
gotten dead two of the intended societies 
strangled in their birth by the Duke of North- 
umberland—and which societies Lord Augle- 
sey, Who is a man of honour, declared, in bis 
letter to Mr. Kertland, he would pot touch— 
but having found them dead, and having him- 
self, contrary to that declaration, slaugtered 
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foes who have beey slain, comes with his Pro- | acting as individuals, and wholly unconnected 
clamation club, and breaks the limbs and bat- | with any previous body or assembly. It is, 
ters the faces of those already deprived of life, | in short, an attempt to violate law, by per- 
*‘ This new Proclamation is, therefore, in| verting grammar, and to make men who 
its nature, silly andabsurd. It is, in oneview | have constituted a body still continue to con- 
of it, the most foolish Proclamation that ever | stitute that body, although that body has been 
issued, merely showing a childish and peevish | totally and for ever dissolved. 
disposition, without the power to be mis-/| ‘* It is, in other words, saying, that becati$e 
chievous. ja man once belonged to a body, or assembly, 
‘* Before I proceed, let me once again con- | he must always belong to it. But the reply 
jure every man, woman, aye and child, in Ire- | is, that body, or assembly, is extinct. No 
jJand, to recollect that we are busied in a! matter, says this proclamation, it must con- 
struggle for national independence by the| tinue for the purposes of proscription, out- 
restoration of a domestic legislature. Let} lawry, despotism, and punishment, although, 
every human being recollect that year after | in truth and in fact, it has no longer any real 
year, since the Union, Ireland has become | exeistence. Such is this attempt to extend a 
more and more exhausted. ‘The drain of ab- | despotic statute. 
senteeism—the drain of eight millions of ‘* It is easy to see through this machinery. 
pounds sterling every year, has had its na-| This is an effort to extend, by equitable con- 
tural effect, aggravated almost to madness as} struction, a most penal, unconstitutional, and 
the misery of Ireland is by the heartless Sub- | despotic statute, beyond the letter and even 
letting Act. Famine succeeds famine in a} the spirit of the Act. Bad as that letter and 
country which exports more of the prime ne-| spirit are in themselves, they are not suffi- 
cessaries of life, in provisions of all kinds, ciently destructive to freedum for some of the 
than any other country on the face of the | advisers of Lord Anglesey. 
earth. Every succeeding famine becomes ** The former Proclamation I declared to 
more and more desolating, and the famine | be consistent with law. This | affirm to go 
which threatens us in the year 1831 promises | beyond the law, and to be an attempt to make 
to be more horribly afflicting than any that} a despotic authority which the law has not 
weut before it. Remember that we, the anti- | vested in any person. Forthe abuse of the 
Unionists, are struggling to apply the only legal power in the former Proclamation, the 
efficacious remedy to all these evils; aud | advisers of them might, if the Parliament 
then, my friends, do recollect, let it never be | thought fit, be impeached. I have no hesita- 
forgotten, that the only mode to obtain re- _ tion in saying that this Proclamation is in 
dress or relief for Ireland is by a peaceable, | itself an impeachable offence; and the mo- 
legal, and constitutional course. He who, ment I see a popular House of Commons, | 
violates the law is a vile enemy of the free- | pledge myself to bring it before that House, 
dom and happiness of Ireland. Let there be | with a view to salutary punishment. 
no irritation, no outrage, no violeuce. Above e Let me, however, inform the public, that 
all things, avoid the least approach to that this Proclamation does not affect any meeting 
which the basest of the English enemies of | tor petition—at least that every peaceable 


Irish liberty do in their publications call for— | meeting for the purpose of petitioning, the 
a crisis. Let the law be observed in every , Parliament may be held, notwithstanding this 
thing. | Proclamation. Let there be meetings of every 


** Having told you that this proclamation ' trade, occupation, and district in Ireland, to 
is, in one view of it, most miserably silly and | petition for the Repeal of the Union. Let 
foolish, there is another in which it is most | there be a petition voted and transmitted by 
reprehensible; it is the false accusations it! every parish in Ireland—let the parishes iu 
contains of sedition and disaffection. There | Dublin meet—let those who have already 
never was anything more atrociously false | petitioned fur the Repeal of the Union, meet 
than the accusations of those crimes coutained | 4gain!to petition for the removal of the Al- 
in this Proclamation. geriuve advisers of these despotic Proclama- 

“ There is another falsehood suggested. It | tous. In short, this is the time to meet 
is, that the societies meutioned in the Pro- | 4ga@in and again, to petition, and to show 
clamation were identical. ‘That is totally and ; thereby that we are not williug slaves. 
ludicrously untrue. P ; = Every part of Europe, and of the civilised 

But there is another point of view in| world, is ina progress to freedom. Iu Ire- 
which the present Proclamation must be con- | land alone is it deemed wise to exercise de- 
sidered as a wicked attempt to extend the spotic power. People of Ireland, patience— 
provisions of a most despotic statute beyond obey the law—resort to no violence, to no 


its words, and far heyond its meaning. Inj S¢¢ret societies—patience! obey the law—f 


that respect I fearlessly state, that this Pro- and, believe me, that those who now insult a 
clamation is grossly and palpably illegal. 1t| loyal and a peaceable nation will fail in their 
is an attempt to fix on individua!s a species endeavours to obstruct us in our determina- 


of outlawry. It is an attempt to extend a | tiva to ubtain legislative independence. 
law, intended only for an assembly or body ** 1] am, fellow-countrymen, 
of persons, acting in a species of corporate ** Your devoted servant, . 
or general capacity, to private individuals, ** DANIEL O'CONNELL.” 
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‘TO THE PEOPLE OF IRELAND. 
** Merrion-square, 14th Jan., 1831. 


‘¢ FeLtow-CounTRYMEN,—One word more 
ou the fourth Proclamation ; one word more 
of caution. The ebject of these Proclamations 
is to gag theIrish people. We are not deemed 
worthy of liberty of speech, and you will find, 
lam told, sage political hypocrites, and still 
more base and time-serving Catholics, to ap- 
plaud the Algerine, measures which would 
silence the voice of Ireland. 

*‘ It is said that one of the principal mana- 
gers of tne Provincial Bank in this country 
has, in conjunction with a slavish Catholic of 
the Bank of Ireland, stipulated to support the 
despotic Proclamations, and to applaud to 
the very echo the despotic acts of unlimited 
power, 

‘¢ Perhaps I am unnecessarily alarmed, but 
I can searce believe that the underlings of 
Government would put these mouey-dealers 
iuto motion, unless there was a determination 
to assail the last refuge of freedom in Ireland 
—the liberty of the press. 

‘* It must he some very important measure 
of this description that would bring forth the 
powerfat engines of our two paper banks, The 
soldiery and the police may answer to crush 
other political nuisances ; but wheu the liberty 
ef the press is assailed, it is necessaryto bring 
forth the great moneyed interests ; the men 
whose opinions would be likely to influence 
special juries. There is au appearance of this 
description in the Chamber of Commerce ; 
and any man who possesses sagacity may 
safely conjecture the motives of the move- 
ment. 


i 
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*« There is also a phrase in the last Procla- 
matiou—I mean the fourth, because I du not 
know whether or not it be the last—which 
seems to countenance the suspicion, that when 
despotic power may have silenced the humau 
voice, it will proceed to silence the press, 
that is, to attempt to silence the press. 

** Mark me well, my countrymen! I some 
time since advised every body tu exchange his 
fnotes for gold. Lam convinced that it is es- 
sentially uecessary fur the permanent good of 


the currency should be currected, and that 
England should not have the advantage over 
Ireland of a gold circulation, whilst Ireland 
had enly paper. 

‘* There is turbulence and disaffection in 
England to an extent that may produce au in- 
surrectionary movement in that country. In 
that case bank-paper would become worth- 
less; England would have the advaotage of 
‘possessing gold, whilst the hands of the Irish 
hwould be lett quite empty. 

‘*{ have, however, heretofore done my 
iduty ; I have last year suggested to the people 
of Ireland to call for gold; it is quite true 





nev, 


NELL.” 


that I did not follow up that suggestion by 
epeating my advice. The truth is, I have 

en deterred by a fear of lessening the re- 
Sources of private individuals in trade, and I 
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Ireland that the present anomalous state of | 
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| cannot, without an overpowering motiye, con- 
seut to risk any private or individual inconve- 
nience, even for the greatest public advantage, 

‘* Let the people of Ireland, therefore, 
pause forthe present. Let them watch the 
motives of the vile underlings of despotic au- 
thority. Let them walt patiently until they 
see whether the Press is to be assailed. Untt 
then | am neutral. 

** But if the Press be assailed—if the perse- 
cution extends to the last hope of freedom, 
the Press—that instant 1 will use all the ener- 
gies of my mind, and whatever influence 
possess, to lessen the power of the paper- 
makers, and produce a general gold currency. 

** | do hope that, if my fears are realised, 
and thatthe Press shall be assailed, there will 
not be in one week alter a single bank-note 
in circulation, 

“ | cannot conclude even this letter without 
cautioning the people against secret societies 
—against illegal vaths—and against every 
species of violeuce, tumult, or outrage. The 
repeal of the Union cannot be long delayed 
by their enemies; but it may be fatally re- 
tarded by the misconduct of the people them- 
selves. 

“Tam, fellow-countrymen, 
** Your devoted servant, 
** Daniet O'ConyetL.” 





DISPERSION OF AN ANTI-UNION COM- 
| MITTEE BY THE POLICE MAGIS- 
TRATES, 
| (From the Second Edition of the Weekly 
Register.) 
Dusuwn, Jaw. 15.—Mr. O'Connell published 
| the following Notice in the Morning Papers :— 


‘*COMMITTRE OF THIRTY-ONE. 
“Mr. O'Conneil requests that the Com- 
| mittee appointed to make regulations for the 
Meeting to Petition for the Repeal of the 
Union will be pleased to breakfast together at 
| Hayes’s Long Room, Dawson street, on this 
| day, Saturday, the 15th iust., at ten o'clock, 
Such other gentlemen as take au interest in 
the proposed Meeting are at liberty to attend. 
— Tickets may be had at the bar, at Is. 6d.” 
At ten o'clock this morning the Committee 
of Thirty-one accordingly assembled at Hayes’s 
Tavern, in Dawson-street, to breakfast. 
There were, in addition to the Committee, 
several other gentlemen in attendauce, who 
were admitted upon payiug for their breakfast- 
tickets. The number in the room was be- 
tween seventy and eighty. 
Mr. O'Connell sat at the head of the room, 
A few minutes before eleven o’clock he rose 
to address the Meeting, and to confer with the 
various gentlemen present upou the most 
proper time, the most fitting place, and the 
price which persons should be obliged to pay 
for admission to the Meeting. These points 
having been settled, Mr. O'Connell then said 
he should wish tu explain to those present the 
powers which were given by the Act of Par- 
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liament authorising the Lord Lieutenant to 
put dewn a Society by Proclamation, He 
told them that no Society could be made 
(unless it was so at common law) illegal until 
it was proclaimed—and that even such a 
Society so proclaimed was bot illegal until two 
Magistrates had read a form 
scribed by the Act, or anv person at their dis- 
cretion, and that even when that form 
read. the Svc lety did not come under the Act 


certain 
was 


of Parliament until fifteen minutes lad elapsed 
from the time of the reading of the form pre- 
scribed iu the Actof Parliameut. Mr. O'Con- 
neil was, after this explavanon, proceeding to 


comment upon the Cconductoi the Margu ss ot} 


Anglesev, when 

Alderman Darley, Mr. J. C. Graves 
the Magistrates of the head 
companied by Mr. Farrell 
entered the room, 

ALDERMAN Darcey said, I hope I do 
disturb you, Mr. O'Conueli. 

Mr. O'CONNELI Not at all, Alderman 
Darley ; | was voly explaining the Act of Par 
liament. 

Mr. GRAVES: 
cuss it. 


two of 
pelice office’, ac- 


ciel Cou 


not 


Mr. O'Co~newc: I was not addressing my- | 
self to you Sir, but to Alderman Da: ey, Who 


always conducts himself like a gentleman. 

ALDERMAN DARLEY) Mr. O'¢ 
must aware that | came bere 
quence of the P 
trate, to direct 
disperse. 

Mr. O'CoNNELI 
man Dariev, 
scribed in the Act of Parliameut. 
vow that that form shall be adhere! to. We 
refuse to disperse uncer that Act, till the Act 
itself has been followed by the Magistrates 
If you do net chouse to adhere to that form, 
and lay vour hand upon auy man tere, he 
shall immediately leave the room; but you 
must prepare for the consequences. 

ALDermAN DaRLey 
nell, i shall read the form prescribed by the 


mneli, you 


be in cubse- 


You must know, Alder- 


We reqaire 


Act of Parliament. (The Alderman here pulled | 


out a piece of which he was about 
reading.) 

Mr. O'Connell: Alderman Darley, before 
you read that paper, reqairing the preseut 
Meetiug to disperse, I bey to tell you, aud [ 
think it my duty to apprise you, that this 
meeting is not connected, nor dues apy one 
in it belong to any association, assembly, or 
society, nor is it connected with avy body 
whatever, meutioned in the Proclamation. 
These things | jeel it unecessary to inform 


you, and you will now proceed at yuur peril. 


paper, 


I say this with every persowval respect for you, | 


who, I Know, are performing that which you 
consider your duty,as being ordered to perform 
it by the present Administration. I feel it to 
be my duty to tell vou this. Ido this asa 
free-borv British subject, availing myself of 
all the privileges of a free man, having every 


respect for the law, but at the same time 


pre- ' 
' 1 
the torm required by the Act, and do that 





roclamation, and, as a Magis-} 
that the preseut meeting shall | 


that there is a certain furm pre- | 


Very well, Mr. O'Cona- 
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determined to avail myself of, and take every 
advantage of it. Avain, then, I tell you, 
Aldermau Darley, aud caution you, that the 
present assembly does not belong, nor is it 
counected with any society mentioued in the 
Proclamation. ° 

Alderman Darley : I shall vow read for you 
which I am directed under the Proclamation. 
— [he Aldermau here read the prescribed 
form 

Mr. O'Convell pulled out bis watch, and 
said, It is now ten minutes after 11. 

Mr. Graves.—By 
minutes. 

Mr. O'Connect here addressed himself to 
the Meeting, and said—Gentlemen, this pro- 
ceeding is totally idegal; but the gentlemen 
who are here, aud who have dispersed this 


my watch it 


} Meeting, are acting as Stipendiary Magis- 
trates—are 


under the order of their 


The proceeding is at variauce with 


t) . 
ac tihs 


superiors. 


British liberty ; but it bas the appearance of 
| , 
the 


law, and [ now call upon you to obey 


feven that which has the appearance of law ; 
We do not come here to dis- | 


avd I trust that a reformed Parliament will 
yet punish those who have thus caused the 
dispersion of a Meeting, assembled to do that 
which is must utional, aud 
comes British subjects tu: perform—forward- 
ing Petitions te Parliament. ({Cheers.) Now, 
Gentiemen, we will all disperse 

The Meeting then dispersed, giving three 
cheers for a repeal of the Union. 


*if 


cubstit best be- 


From the Dublin Morning Register.) 

Arnesr oF Mra. Srrece.—Yesterday morn- 
ing Mr. Steele was taken into custody, uud 
a warrant the Castle, for his 
which had been printed by bimse!! 
accompanied, when he eutered the 
trate’s room, by Mr. Maurice O'Connell. 
John Reynolds and Mr. Dollard 


ier 
from speech 
H > Was 
Macgis- 
Mr. 


were his 


| securities in 100/. each, and he himself was 


bound to appear in the King’s Bench in the 
penalty of 200/. Wheo he was about to re- 
tire from the office he addressed the Magis- 
trates, and said he did wot consider that an 
appropriate occasion to express his opinions 


ton the conduct of the Marquess of Auglesey's 


government, he could leave the office 
without expressing his sense of the very cour- 
teous and gentlemanly manner in whieh the 
Sitting Magistrates bin 
during the time he was io custody. He and 
these gentleman, Alderman Darley, Mr. 
Tudor, and Mr. Graves, theu bowed to each 
other, and Mr. Stecle retired with his friends. 


but 


bad acted towards 


*« To the Editor of the Morning Register. 
‘“* Friday Evening, Jan. 14, 1831, 
“My peak Sin—The statemeat iu The 
Evening Mail, of O'Couneil’s having shown 
me any want of regard, when under arrest 
this day, is totally false, and originated pro- 
bably in the mistake, whether wiful or other- 
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wise, of the policeman who went to his house 
with my letter. 


coming to me might create excitement throuch 


the citv, and draw a crowd to the office, and | 
he, acting upou my suggestion, directed his | 


servaut tu say that my lettershould be imme- 
diately atteuded tu; and he according'y seut 
down his eldest sou, my friend Mr. Maurice 
O'Couneil, as speedily a3 it was possibie, aud 
he immediately weut to get the sureites. 

*“* The friendshi; O'Couneil has for me is 
tov sincere, and | kKuow too affectionate, to 
admit the possibility of his treating me with 
any uvkiuduess; he has 
directly the reverse. 

‘*} have the honour to be, my dear Sir, 
vours inost truly and sincereiv, 

; *“ THOMAS STEELE.” 
From the Deablin Evening Post.’ 

THeatTReE Rorvat.—Last night the house 
was crowded to the tep—and notwithstaudiug 
all the preliminary efforts which were made to 
proiuce a contrary effect, the 
Augiesey was welcomed on his entrauce with 
usiasm and 
never saw equ illed since the visitof the late 


Kit & tu the r 


never doue so, but 


an enth vehemence which we 


: 
itre. Ju the drinking sceue 


Oo: the opera D } Freischutz , where ihealth 


AAgnes,’””’ the ap- 
ning, followed by clapping of 

— f 
waving of 
Excellency stood up and Lowed wost gracivus- 


ly and cwriiallv to the au 


posed “** for the ioveiy 


pla ise Was deafe 


‘ 


hauas, handkKerciiers, AC. His 


' ience. ‘This was 

y a sigual fur renewed cheers, and other 
moustrations of applause. His receptiou 
altogether t he raly gratifying to the 
louvers of order, and even the 
party wh vociferous in shouting 
rut rr the 


oi 


Thhost 

the Union seemed to act 
eat ask 

rratitucle tu the 


hy 80 duxiously wished to be- 


repeai vi 
a generous impulse of 
Nobleman, w 
nefit in every possible manner this distracted 
ana agitated country There 
for ** Doberty,” “ Stanley,” 
Mavor,” &c. 
Mr. Sheil 


were groans 
‘* The Lord 
We were delighted tu recoguise 
aud other gentlemen conspicuous 
in applauding the patniwtic and luval feelings 
evinced by the great majority to the Lord 
Lieutenant. Ila scene, where 
says, “ Why shut the dvor against your 
inends ?" a voice from the gallery cried out, 
“ Because the Proclamation is abroad !”’ 
This created a groan for the “ Proclamatiou,” 
which was accomanied with some clapping 
of hands from ihe Unionists. The Marquess 
did not retire uutil the emertarameuts had 
coucluded, and on his rising to depart there 
was a general shout of applause, both warm 
aud euthusiastic, from every part of the 
aouse, 

Mititary Guarps oN THE Paper MILLs. 
—The Government have issued orders for a 
military guard to be supplied from the Royal 
Hospital, fur the protection of eac. of the 
paper mills in the vicinity of Dublia, ia which 
te new machinery has beeu iutroduced. The 


one 
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guards are to be permanently stationed at 


.each mill.— Dublin Morning Register. 
** 1 wrote toO’Connell, that his personally | 


REPEAL OF THE UNION. 
(From the Limerick Evening Post.) 

The following letter has been received by 
Mr. Terence Kennedy, of John-street, from 
vur city representative, acknowledging the 
receipt of a petition from the cordwainers 
of Limerick, in favour of a repeal of the 
Union :— 

** London, Jan. 10, 1831. 

“ Sir,—I have this moment received your 
Petition, and the letter which accompanied it. 
The former | shall take au early opportunity 
of presenting, explainiug your opinions to the 
House. 

*‘It is with regret that I differ at any time 
from my constituents, or a portion of them. 
J value thuse coustitueuts highly—and it is 
because | respect their independence, and 
their exercise of the right of tree judgment, 
that I claim au equal treedoom for myself. If 
I could believe that the repeal of the Union 
would advance the interests of Irelaud, no 
one should exceed me in zeal as an advocate 
for such a measure. But | conscientiou-ly 
believe that such a repeal would ruin ali the 
hest prospects of our country. | do not believe 
it would bring back absentees. I do not be- 
lieve it would add to our capital. I do not 
believe that it would improve the condition of 
vur pe yple. 

‘* If | amasked to compare the proceedings 
of Parliameut before and after the Union, I 
can do so easily anil conclusively. Before the 
Union your trade was fettered—our agricul- 
ture was depressed—and we were excluded 
market. Since the Uuion, 
a freedom of intercourse has opened to our 
industry the whole of Eugland. The Irish 
Parliament, by the vote of egistment, threw 
the burden of tithe almost exclusively on the 
poor man. The Imperial Parliameut, by the 
Composition Act, has removed many of the 
abuses and inequalities of the system. The 
Irish Parliament passed the detestable Penal 
Code. The Imperial Parliament has esta- 
blished perfect liberty of conscience. 

‘© | am, Sir, 
‘* Your very obedient, humble servant, 
*'T, SpkinG Rice.” 

For a few weeks past several shop- windows 

in Waterford have been placarded by a Mr. 


‘George Russell, a manufacturer and repairer 


of time-pieces, &c. The gentleman got a 
great deal of business iu his costly line; all 
varieties of watches, time-pieces, musical 
boxes, &c., were pouredin. But on last Sa- 
turday eveulinpg enquiries were made at Mr. 
Russell’s ludgings, which induced a pursuit 
to be commeuced towards Dunmore East, 
where Mr. R. was found preparing in a great 
hurry for his passage by the Millord packet to 
the sister island. He was most incunveuiently 
interrupted in his route, and brought up te 
Waterford on Sunday morning. He remains 
in custody, 





23r To tue Tax-Payine 


(From the Dublin Morning Post.) 


Fripay, Ten o’ctock.—We give, in a se- 
cond edition, a Proclamation which was posted 
throughout the city at an early hour this mor- 
ning. It will be seen that it contains restric- 
tions on a much more extended scale than any 
that has heretofore been published. 
or not it will have the effect of altogether sup- 
pressing political meetings in this country 
remains yetto be proved. It has, however, 
caused great excitation iu the city, and various 
are the speculations to which it has given rise 
as to its probable result. 

The excitement created by vesterday’s Pro- 
clamation has been greater thau we have wit- 
nessed on any of the preceding occasions. We 
must confess that the effects were really 
astounding. It appears, now, that a complete 
trial of skill is at issue between 
ment aud Mr. O'Connell. Whatever skill the 
Government may use, they have in addition, 


the balance of power in their favour ; whilst, | 


on the other side, Mr, O'Connell. announces 


his determination to use no weapon but the | 


law—no support but public opinion. But Mr. 
O'Connell bas another task tou encounter: he 
has at vuce to combat the Government by 
legal mexins, and to control the feelings of his 
friends by meaus of his extensive influence ; 
to check the progress of public opinion from 
advancing to public exasperation, and yet to 
keep up the publie opinion at the point which 
is deemed requisite to give it due weight. 
have already given our opinion on the ‘* Pro- 
clamation”’ system ; and the last Proclamation, 
though different in degree of force, is precisely 
the same in principle as the others on the sub- 
ject. The question of Repeal or no Repeal 


will be lost or carried by the public upinion ; | 


if that be firmly for it, the Repeal will take 
place—if not, there is an eud to the possibility 
of its accomplishment.—Dudlin Morning Post 
of Saturday. 


THE CATHOLIC BISHOP OF KERRY 
AND THE O'CONNELL TRIBUTE, 


The paragraph which appeared in The West- 


ern Herald regarding the Catholic Bishop of | 


Kerry, we have authority to say is false iu all 
its parts. It is false that he refused the use 
of the chapel. Itis false that he controlied 
any of his clergymen. It is false that he dis- 
approved of the collection. Indeed, his own 


munificent donation to the O'Connell Fund, | 


which exceeds that of any uther Ecclesiastical 
Dignitary in Ireiaud, ought to be sufficient to 
stamp the paragraph with falsehood, and 
should have made our enlightened contempo- 
rary hesitate ere he opened bis columns for a 


bundle of falsehoods regarding our truly esti- | 


mable Prelate. —Tvralee Mercury. 

Tue O'ConneccTrisute—THe Army.—We 
understend that the Officer commanding the 
depot of the 10th Regiment, now stationed in 
our Barracks, received ao order on Saturday 
last, by express, to prevent the Catholics from 
attending Mass at the parish chapel on the 


Whether 


the Govern- | 


We | 


PeorLe or EnGLaAnp. 


next day, the O'Connell Tribute Sunday,— 
| Tralee Mercury. 





TO THE 


TAX-PAYING PEOPLE OF 
ENGLAND. 

Bolt-court, 19th January, 1831. 
Broruer SUFFERERS, 

You have now read the whole of the 
foreroing documents ; you must clearly 
see that it is the people of Ireland, and 
not any demayogue, or association of 





} 


‘demagogues, as the impudent vaga- 
‘bonds of loan-jobbers and tax-eaters 
call all those who have an objection to 
‘be robbed of the last penny of their 


earnings. It isthe constant practice of 
these impudent vagabonds to represent 
all those who have the spirit to oppose 
the measures by which they fatten ; it 
is their constant practice to represent 
all such men, as men destitute of for- 
tune and vf character, What, then, is 
it that can give these men such enor- 
mous power over the minds of the 
people? Their arguments must he 
powerful indeed, if the organs be so 
very contemptible. But, Corruption 
lies in her heart ; the organs are desti- 
tute of neither property nor character ; 
but still the weight of these, in addition 
to all the talent that they possess, and 
all the just confidence that the people 
place in their judgment, would be 
'nothing at all, were there not good 
‘grounds for the propositions that they 
advocate; in short, if the people of 
Ireland were not cordially for the repeal 
of the Union, could the Paget-Stanley- 
'Proclamations have been necessary? 
Could it have been necessary to prevent, 
iby force, people from dining or break- 
‘fasting together ? 

| It is clear, then, brother tax-payers, 
that it is the Irish people who call for 
‘arepeal of the Union; and supposing 
‘them to understand their interests, let 
| us now see whether our interests would 
not be advanced by the same measure. 
|I have always been for a dissolution of 
this Union, because I thought that such 
dissolution would be for the benefit of 
England as well as Ireland. In the 
Register before the last, I gave what I 
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deemed some very cogent reasons in! ment inflicted on farmers and gentle- 
favour of this dissolution. I showed | men for employing Irish labourers ; 
clearly how the union robbed Ireland | and, observe, our labourers have coun- 
of the main part of its resources, and | tenanced in the commission of these 
how it made the people the most, violences on this account by the mem- 
wretched upon the face of the earth; 1| bers of parliament themselves, who, 
showed how it reduced to hog-food, and | in their speeches in Parliament have, 
hog-food alone, the people whose labour a hundred times over, represented this 
sent forth bacon, pork, beef, mutton, and | inundation of Irish labourers as a great 
butter, in hundreds of ship-loads, to. evil, and especially as one cause of the 
feed other nations. In the space of one | sufferings of the people of England. 
month (last spring), more than nine|They, the English landowners, and 
thousand Irish hogs, fit for the knife, Burdett particularly, have represented 
passed through one single turnpike- these Irish labourers as interlopers who 
gate, at Speen Hill, near Newbury, in come and take away all the advantage 
Berkshire. When I was at Bristol,;of the harvest from the English la- 
last spring, I every day saw droves of | bourers. ‘This has been repeatedly the 
fat hogs and fat sheep landed at that|talk in the House of Commons for 
town from Cork. Nearly the whole of years past. Is it any wonder, then, 
Lancashire, and a great part of York- ‘that the English labourers should have 
shire, are fed by Ireland, down to the | risen upon the Irish labourers and their 
very eggs themselves. I have heard of | emp ‘loyers? Here, then, is clearly one 
a man at Manchester who imports Irish ; cause of the union of the two countrics, 
eggs to the amount of forty thousand! The taxes, tithes, and rents are brought 
pounds a-year. In short, with the | hither ; the bacon, the pork, the flour, 
exception of the soldiers, the tax-|the butter, the poultry, the eggs, come 
eaters of various descriptions, and com-| hither, and the sturdiest of the Irish 


paratively a few persons in trade, with | labourers come hither in order to get 
the exception of these the laborious | their teeth stuck into some portion of 


people of this productive country never them. Now, a repeal of the union 


taste flour in any shape; never taste 
meat of any sort; never taste even a 
miserable egg. Their only food is that | 
damned root which it has been sought | 
to render the food of the working peo- 
ple of England ; but to which food they 
have, I thank ‘God, shown that they 
will not submit. 

Now, is there any man who will look 
me in the face and say that the people 
of Ireland ought to be made to live 
thus? Is there any Englishman who 
will say that he would assist to kill the 
Irish unless they will consent to live 
thus? A tax-eater base enough to say 
this may be found ; but to be found no 
such man is, who lives upon the fruit 
of his own labour. For my part, my 
astonishment is that any Englishman 
can be found, who does not live upon 
the taxes, who is not for a repeal of 
the union with Ireland. It is very well 
known that, in many instances, violences 
in Kent, and other counties, and that 
even fires have taken place, as a punish- 


| would, to a certainty, produce a repeal 
|of the Church establishment there ; 
and thus all the tithes would be left in 
the country. The Irish tax-eaters would 
live in Ireland, for the greater part, 
at any rate ; and the Parliament being 
restored to Ireland would keep a large 
part of the land-owners constantly 
there. 

But, now, will not some narrow- 
minded short- sighted Englishman say : 
“ This would be bad for England ; for 
‘‘ she would not then have expended 
‘“‘in her so large a part of the rents, 
** tithes, and taxes of Ireland.” ‘This, 
even if there were nothing more; even 
if we were to acquiesce in this opinion, 
is an opinion to be urged, in opposition 
to the repeal, by no man who does not 
deserve to be hanged upon a limb of 
the tree nearest to the spot where he 
utters the sentiment ; for, what argument 
is this but that of the robber and the 
murderer? He robs because he wants 
to take away the property of the person 
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that he robs; 
tim for fear of detection ; 


tax-payers, the Englishman who can 


To tHe Tax-Payitnea Peorpte or ENGLAND. 
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and he murders his vie- | dred thousand, who is at all aware of 
and, brother the manner in which the Irish people 


have been treated since the union. 


wish the power of England to be em-| Those who were the advocates of the 
ployed to compel the Irish to live upon| union told us that it would produce 


the accursed potatoes, and 


worse than the s 


to be clad | tranquillity ; 
savages in the woods of | people of Ireland under the protection 


that it would place the 


America ; the Englishman who can| of an enlightened, impartial, and pe. 


wish the [rish people to be compelled | ternal legislature. 


From the date of 


to submit to this, in order that E ngland/ the union to this very hour that legis- 


may thereby profit, is, disguise the | 


lature has been passing acts as occasion 


matter howsoever he may to his own); demanded for abridging the liberties of 


heart, a robber and a murderer. 
that, 


gained by this treatment of Ireland ; 


So| the people of Ireland. 
if it were true that England | ing, consolidating; this tranguillising 
| measure, 
if this were true, the proposition in| years 


This conciliat- 


had been adopted only six 
, when the sun-set and sun-rise 


favour of it would be rejected with) bil was passed by the united Parlia- 


scorn by every Englishman who de- 
served not to be hanged. 

But the proposition is not true: 
not true that England has 
can gain, by the sulferings of Ireland 
proceeding from this source. That 
measure which is called the union; 
that unnatural alliance; that dog and 
cat marriage; that unholy junction, 
which was effected by means never to) 


gained, or 


be thought of without feelings of horror ; 


this measure took 
thirty-one years 
day to this day, 
coming weaker 
to foreign powers; and more 
temptible in the eyes of the world ; 
burdens more and more 


place just about | 
avo ; and from that 


her 
oppressive, 


it is} 


England has been be-! 
and weaker with regard | 
con- | 


| 


| first or last 


ment, but to operate in Ireland only. 
Now, let me put it to any English 
farmer, for instance, how he would like 
to be treated in the manner that Irish 
farmers have been treated. Men should 
by others as they would be done 
unto; and if they fail to de this, very 
frequently, they are sure to get punished 
Let us see, then, how the 
Enovlish Sarener would relish the sun-set 
‘and sun-rise bill; suppose a law were 
passed to authorise the King, or rather, 
his Ministers, to issue at their discretion 
a Proclamation, forbidding all the 
peorle of any county, or of all the 
counties, of England, to quit their 
houses for more than fifteen minutes at 
any one time, between sun-set and sun- 


do 


and her people more and more misera-| rise, and to keep this prohibition in force 


ble and discontented. I do not pretend 
to say that all, or any-thing like all, the 
sufferings of the people of England, and 
the loss of character to the country, 
have arisen from the union; there are 
numerous causes of these 
and disgraceful consequences ; 





lamentable | 
but | 
there can be no doubt in the mind ofj|SEVEN YEARS; 


for anv length of time that they pleased; 
suppose that, during this prohibition, 
menor women might be brought before 
two justices of the peace, conjointly 
with a barrister appointed by the Go- 
vernment, and be by them imprisoned 
at discretion, or TRANSPORTED FOR 


and this, too, ob- 


any man that the union with Ireland] serve, WITHOUT TRIAL BY JURY. 


has been one of those causes. Without 
that union there must long ago have 
been a repec/ of the Protestant Church 
Establishment, which is the great curse 
of Ireland. Without that union there 
never could have been the necessity for 
the terribly coercive measures which 
have been adopted and enforced in that) 
eountrv. 





There is not one Englishman | O'Connell, 


Yes, English farmer, suppose yourself 
and every member of your family, liable 
to be transported for seven years, for 
being out of your house for fifteen 
minutes together between sun-set and 
sun-rise ! ‘Suppose this; say that you 
would like it; and then join the Bloody 
Old Times newspaper in vilifying Mr. 
and in calling upon the 


out of fifty thousand, or out of a hun- | Government to send an additional army 
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to make the Irish content without a re- 
peal of the union. 

[ shall be told that this terrible’ 
power, that this horrible discretion, 
was intended as a temporary measure : 
I know it, or, at least, | believe it ; but 
I know that it has lasted twenty-four 
years. [ shall be told that it was in- 
tended just to keep the country quiet 
till the all-conciliating measure of Ca- 
tholic Emancipation should be adopted ; 
but that measure has been adopted, | 
and the terrible sunset and sunrise law | 
has not been repealed. I shall be told | 
that this terrible law was a law of ne- 
cessity in order to prevent the greater 
evil of open rebellion. I may well | 
admit that to be true; for what can | 
you want more as a proof of the mis: | 
chiefs attending this union? The} 
union has lasted thirty-one years ; and, | 
if, at the end of the thirty-one years | 
such a law BE NECESSARY in order 
to preserve the country from open re 
bellion, have we not here a complete | 
proof that that union has tended to 
disturb Ireland and to injure and weak- 
en the whole kingdom? And, on the] 
other hand, if the Bloody Old Times | 
assert that the existence of this terrible 
law be NOT NECESSARY, then let it 
employ its elegant pen in eulogizing 
the character and disposition of those 
by whom Ireland has been governed for 
the last thirty-one years. 

But to judge of the effects of the 
Union, what need have we of more than 
the Paget-Stanley-Proclamations, which 
we have now read. ‘The justification of 
these proclamations, and of the mea- 
sures adopted in consequence of them ; 
the plea of the Government, is the old 
standing plea for all such acts; namely, | 
NECESSITY. In the famously-fine | 
speech of Mr. O'Connell you find the. 
speech of Stanley, the speech of the | 
Marquess of Anglesey, the speech of | 
Lord Brougham, and the speeches of 
several others condemning the Jaw un- 
der which these proclamations have 
been made, and consenting to it only as 
atemporary measure to afford security 
while the Emancipation bill was passing 
and being carried into effect. ‘The Eman- 
cipation bill has been carried into effect ; 
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and now it isfound necessary to perpetu- 
‘ate this terrible law, in orderto prevent a 
repeal of the union, which, as [I said 
before, means, in other words, a total 
abolition of tithes and a repeal of the 
church establishment wn Ireland. And, 


‘to effect this purpose, the law is neces- 
sary : 
‘and something besides the enforcement 
jof this law will be necessary; there can 
|be no doubt of this; but the 


there can be no doubt of that ; 


question 
for us Englishmen to decide is, whet ter 
it be for our advantage, that Mr. O'Con- 
neil and the Irish people, should finally 
succeed or be finally subdued ; and for 
my own part, I have no hesitation in 
saying that I do most earnestly pray for 
the former, and that I do most anxious- 
ly hope, that the Government and the 
parlic ument will give way, and will 
adopt a series of such measures as shall 
tranquillise Irelandin reality, and unite 
it in heart, instead of name, with this 
kingdom. 

There are, however, writers enough, 
and there will be, I dare say, talkers 
to urge them to follow a di- 
rectly contrary course. ‘These thought- 
less and mercenary and barbarous scribes 
are erving out for force. ‘Their phrase 
is, “ if we must fight for it we must.’ 
They are for war against Ireland ; they 
are for sending over Englishmen to cut 
the throats of the Irish ; ; they are for 
uniting the two nations by making their 
blood run in one common stream. 
“ Fight for it”! my friends? Fight for 
what? Why, fight for the church 
establishment of Ireland ; for that is the 
real bone of contention. Fight for the 
religion of the church of "England ! ! 
Oh! no! for not one man out of ten 
belongs to that religion in Ireland. All 
the rest disown it. All the rest deem it 
a thing erroneous, when they give it 
the very mildest epithet. All the rest 
fly from it, as from something to which 
they have a horrible dislike. It is not, 
therefore, for this that these bloody- 
minded men would have us fight. It is 
to uphold and enforce the laws relating 
to tithes and to ecclesiastical property. 
It is to compel the Irish to pay those 
tithes against which we in England are 
petitioning from one end of the country 
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to the other ; to compel them to submit! this would cost something 
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, I take it; 


- those tithes and church rates, which land that cost would assuredly fall upon 


e, thourh under circumstances not aj 
ponte part so irritating 
galling, find to be absolutely insupport- 
able. This is what these men would 
have us fight for ; for as to separating 


England from Ireland, the charge against | 
Mr. O'Connell and the people in this. 


respect is as false and foul as any that 


ever issued from the lungs of corrup- | 


tion. 

Besides, in what astate of things is it, 
that it is proposed to commence this 
famous fight for tithes and church lands 
to be kept in the hands of a few families 
that now possess and have so long pos- 
sessed them? In what a state of things 
is it that this fight is to be commenced 
and to be carried on ? ‘ 
is in a charming situation for making 
war upon Ireland, for upholding tithes, 
or for any other purpose. France is 


marching on through the bankruptcies 
of loan-mongering Ministers to a repub- 
lic, taking the successful revolters of Bel- 
gium under her wing; and this too amidst 


the shouts of a thousand to one 
English nation. ‘The English labourers 
have issued their proclamation against 
the infernal potatoes and salt; and, 
these stupid and bloody men imagine, 
that they will go and compel the Irish 
to live upon potatoes 

But ‘fight for it!” Suppose we 
were to fight, and were to triumph ; 
and suppose this triumph to be as com- 
plete as these bloody men could wish it 
to be. The Bloody Old Times suggests 
that an absolute power of dungeoning 
bill should be passed for Ireland, and 
that Members of Parliament should be 
as liable to be shut up as other men: 
that is to say, the bloody thing proposes 
that Mr. O'Connell should be seized 
at once, and shut up in a dungeon. 
Well, now, suppose the Whigs to do this 
first, ‘and then suppose an English and a 
Scotch army to go over, kill two or three 
hundred thousand Irish with as much 
facility as Bobadil obtained his victories, 
and make the rest of the people live in 
slavery and misery as complete as ever; 
suppose all this to be accomplished, 
and that is supposing a prodigious deal ; 


and so | 


| created ; 
holding 


England herself 


of Ithe | 





us. The cost of only one campaign would 
be, first and last, not less than about 
fifty millions of pounds sterling! There 
would be spies and informers by whole 
bands tu pay ; there would be remune- 
ration for losses sustained ; rewards for 
loyalty innumerable, and in amount 
prodigious; pensions for wounded, 
provision for widows and orphans, 
and, in short, a new national debt 
and all for the sake of up- 
tithes; all for the sake of 
upholding that by which millions are 
made miserable for the sake of support 
ing the spiendour of a few families. 

‘The end, however, does not come, 
notwithstanding all this. The country 
must be laid desolate; it must be made 
unproductive and worth nothing; or 
there must be a force maintained to 
keep the people in subjection. If it 
require thirty thousand soldiers now, it 
will require sixty thousand after this 
fight, to keep the people in a state of 
obedience. So that the fight is not 
all: there are taxes and debt that hang 
to the tail of the fight, as we now find 
them hanging to the tail of the glorious 
victory of Waterloo. 

Such would be the consequences of 
victory; those of defeat I must leave 
others to describe. But have I de- 
scribed all the consequences ? Have I, 
above all other men living, forgotten 
that there is paper-money in Ireland! 
aye, and in England too! Oh, no! 
And who is there that does not know 
that a fighting for it would reduce this 
paper, in an instant, to a state inferior 
to that of its parent, rags? In short, 
it is impossible for the paper-money to 
circulate in Ireland for one moment 
after men begin soberly to anticipate a 

tight. You have seen that Mr. O’Con- 
nell, at the close of his second letter, 
(inserted in this Reerister,) notifies, 
that if the Government proceed to a 
suppression of the Press, he shall re- 
commend an universal rejection of the 
rags! That would be effectual for the 
putting a stop to their circulation. The 
contagion would reach England imme- 
diately, and put a complete stop 
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to the circulation of Walter Scott's find themselves defeated here, silence 
favourite money in Scotland. It is them by granting their prayer. For 
much more easy to conceive than it; my own part, being perfectly con- 
would be safe to describe all the conse-| vinced that Ireland never can know 
quences near and remote of the blowing | tranquillity as long as the Established 
up of this paper system. ‘That state of | Church shall exist there; being also 
barter to within forty-eight hours of; convinced that a repeal of the union 
which Liverpool's ministry had brought | would also produce a repeal of that 
us, would certainly arrive ; and the sort | establishment: to the prayers of the op- 
of barter which would be carried on pressed people of Ireland and their 
between the labourers, on the one side, | faithful and truly pious priests, will 
and the parsons, farmers, land-owners, ‘always, with res gard to this matter, be 
and land-jobbers, on the other side, it is | added the humble and earnest prayer of 
quite amusing to contemplate. Barter) Their faithful friend 










means giving one thing for another ; and most obedient Servant, 
and, as the labourers would want Wa. COBBETT. 







victuals, drink, firing, clothing, and| P.S. Since writing the above, the 
bedding, and would ‘have nothing to| news has arrived, that Mr. O'Connell 
give in return, they would do, doubtless, has been ARRESTED, on a charge of 
as their “ betters” have done; that is | Conspiracy to resist the Paget-Stanley 
to say, pay in promises ; but, in the) proclamation ; that he had been com- 
mean time they must take the commo- | |pelled to give bail, or go to jail; and 
dities ! Thus reverting to the pristine | ‘that BARON TUYL, as Secretary to 
law; the law of nature, which, as dip-|the Lord Lieutenant, was, when the 
lomatists term it, is the droit du plus bail was given, acting in a post of pub- 
fort, or, in plain English, the right of | “c trust. Mr. O'ConnELL said: “Oh! 
might ; which, indeed, is the very law/I am glad of that! Take a note of 
towhich the Bloody Old Tumes news- | that! | suppose, that this man is a 
paper is now appealing against Mr. | foreigner.”.—Mr. O'Connein went off 
O'Connell and the Irish people. to a Parisk-meeting for repeal of the 
Thus, then, this fighting for it is a| union, as soon a8 he had given bail.— 
matter worth thinking about twice be- | My God! when are we to see an end of 
fore it be once attempted ; ; the fight is, the troubles created by this Church 
not all. The victory, if one, does not | Establishment ! 
end; and it may, as we have seen, 
produce a complete revolution in pro- : ‘ bee ai 
perty. It may cause fvod, raiment, ‘PARLIAMENTARY OFFICE. 
houses, and even land to exchange mas-| Tue reader will, doubtless, wonder 
ters; and all this risk is to be run| what this appellation can mean. The 
merely for the sake of compelling peo- | affairis this: on the 17th instant there 
ple to pay tithes ; for, I repeat it over| was a meeting at the London Tavern, 
and over again, this is the great, and the | “* for the purpose of expressing admira- 
ouly great, ground of the quarrel. I |“ tion of the conduct of the electors of 
trust that the Ministers will reject with |*‘ Preston in returning Mr, Hunt as 
scorn the advice of these mercenary and | ‘‘ their member, and to hear a state- 
snguinary men ; that they will speedily |‘ ment relative to the election, from 
check the violent torrent of the Paget |“ Mr. Mircnet, a person from Pres- 
and Stanley eloquence ; that they will | ‘ton, now in town.’ Mr. Wak.rey 
let people breakfast and dine where | joer called to the Chair. After the 
they please, and eat and drink and say | opening of the business by the Caair- 
what they please ; that they will make| man, with that great ability which he 
’ many appeals as they like to reason ; | always discovers, Mr. Mircmext made 
dat they will, in short, if they find the | his statement relative to the expenses of 
people bent upon a repeal of the union, | the Preston Election, from which it ap- 
ply to them, successfully if they can,! peared that the total amount of sub- 
by fact and by argument; and if they scriptions received was 421. 3s. 5d. 
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The probable expense he gave as fol- 
lows, with the subjoined observation :— 


Secretaries’ account of expenses 
when | left Liverpooi. -£ 259 
Expeuses up the country, from 
Preston to London, with Mr. 
Hunt. ; ‘ ; , 
One-third of the expense of the 
hustings of the Julyelection . 
Printing bills, suppose about 
Bills yet unpaid, for allowance 
to the numerous assistants, 
as per orders to small public 
houses ° . . . 
Expeuses of chairing Mr. Hunt 
Hialf expense of teu Poll Clerks 
for seven days, at one guinea 
per day , ° ‘ 
Charge for copies of ten poll 
buoks, on account of scrutiny 
Half of expeuse of hustings for 
the present election ‘ 
3730 Silver Medals, at 2s. 6d. 
each . , . , . 


1 


0 


0 


451 15 0 


Mr. Mitchell bees leave to state that the 
subscriptions at Manchester, Bolton, Black- | 


burn, Oldham, Steckport, Wolverhampton, 
and Birmingham, were going ou well when 
he and Mr. Hunt passed through these places ; 
and by his o.ders the sums in various towns 
already in haud, and also what might further 
come in, was requested to be held until after 
his return, as the money would not be wanted 
uutil the medal was completed. He further 
takes the liberty to say, that he ordered the 
medal of Charles Jones, Esq., one of the 
members of the Birmingham Council, before 
he left Birmingham for London, which medal 


was to be executed for the price of silver and | 


workmanship, and will be finished by the end 
of this present month. 

Mr. Mircuett expressed his confi- 
dent expectation that 1,000/. would co- 
ver the whole of the expenses! But now 
something a great deal more tnportant 
occurred, and of a nature that makes me 
wish that my duty would suffer me to 
pass itoverin silence. I shall first insert 
the report as I find it in The Morn- 
ing Chronicle of the 18th instant, and 
then add, perhaps, a word or two in the 
way of remark. 

Mr. Mitcue tt, before he sat down, wished 
to make to them a very important communica- 
tion, namely, that it was intended to establish 
iu the Metropolis a Parliamentary Office, for 
the purpose of supplying to their érved and 
honest representatives the information from the 
country, aud that assistance generally which 
would enable those gentlemen to devote their 
energies exclusively to what might be required 
of them within the walls ef the House. 


(Cheers.) 
Mr. Gravy then addressed himself chiefly 


PARLIAMENTARY Office. 
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{who immediately preceded him, describing 
the intended office as a receptacle for the com- 
plaint of every man in the community, where 
also all Parliamentary Papers would be regu- 
larly fled avd arranged, Another important 

| use of the office would be to forward the great 

| cause of Radical Reform, so that every man 
| who paid taxes should be assured of represen- 
tation. The office would also form a bond of 
union amongst Reformers It would afford 
the means of calling public meetings all over 
England. The petitions from various parts 
jof the country would there be collected aud 
lanalysed; and on show nights, as they 
|were called, honest Members of Parlia- 
ment would be furnished with the means 
lof making a powerful impression im the 
House. The office would likewise afford 
protection to many oppressed individuals 
in remote parts of the country, against the 
established village tyyrants whose power was 
now, he hoped, fast drawing to aclose. He 
entreated them to look at what had been 
accomplished bv the Parliamentary Office in 
Dublin. Would they allow it to be said that 
the must intellectual nation iv the world should 
remain so loug behind the Lrish as to permit 
/}more time to elapse without adopting that 
| most wise and efficient measure. (Applause ) 
| He next proceeaed to express his joy at Mr. 
| Attwood’s accession to the cause of Radical 
Reform, and dwelling upon the importance of 
his testimony in favour of the establishmeut 
|of a Parliamentary Office. He then conclud- 
ied by moving the following Resolution :— 

‘“* That, for the purpose of supplying and dis- 

seminating all useful, political, and, more 

especially, Parliamentary information to the 

Country at large, for consolidating and direct- 

ing the energies of the whole people, for the re- 

| covery and protection of the people's rights— 
| and for aidiug and assisting the efforts of Mr. 
| Hunt and such other Members of Parliament 
jas are really chosen by the People, and truly 

[represent them in the Commons House—an 

| Opfice be established in London to be called the 

| Parliamentary Reform Office.” 

| Originally, in Mr. Grady’s Resolution, it 

| was proposed to entrust the management and 

|formation of the proposed Office to Messrs. 

Hunt, O Connell, Attwood, Mitchell, Wakley, 

aud others; but this part of the Resolution 

was subsequently mudified, and it was agreed 

}to as given above. Previous to such altera- 
tion, however, 
Mr Mircuett hoped that any-thing he had 
said would not be understood as asking them 
| for money. He merely submitted his state- 
| ment, in the hope of obtaining their sanction 
and approbation. He was anxious to say this 
much, Jest he should be supposed to interfere 

|with their support of the Parliamentary 
Office. 

Mr. Lynr seconded the Resolution, stating, 
that within a few days he had paid a visit to 
Mr. Hunt, when his table was piled with pa- 
pers, and when he showed, in the most satis- 
|factory manner, that no one man could get 





to the last topic mentioned by the Speaker! through one-fifth of the business which de- 
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volved upon an independent Member of Par-| devote his best energies to strip the Aris- 

ing liament. From this and other instances of a | tocracy of that which they wrung trom the toil 
m+ like nature he inferred the absolute necessity | and sweat of the labouring classes, 

vere of a Parliamentary office, and the obligation Thanks were then voted to the Chairman, 
gu- under which all friends of freedom and of | for which he made suitable ackuowledgments, 
tant Reform lay, to aid in promoting that important | aud the Meeting broke up at a quarter past 
reat object. eleven. 

nan The Resolution was then put by the Upon reading this, the first thing 
seu- CHAIRMAN, who observed, in reference to] _ eumted ton alt hopes is. that th 
dof [his name having been originally amongst |SUSgested by ones Lopes 1s, that the 
ford [those by whom the intended measure was to| Whole is a hoax on the part of some 
over be carried into effect-—that he did not desire place-hunting reporther, who sees that 
wee to ese - name vo ag oie grange to = | a Radical Reform would speedily 
auc gooa cause—he earnestiy wisher Oo promote; . . : 2 
they any-thing calculated to advance Parliamentary | snatch from him all chance of going to 
rhia- Reform; but he scarcely hoped that even by | the colonies to swagger about (half his 
eans that establishment any-thing very considera- | time drunk) at the expense of the in- 

the ble could be effected. The people of ere dustrious people of England. This is 
: re é st in arms for their rights, an? he | ; 
ord fieere aimnect i Grune Mor thew rigate, | What hope would fain suggest to us ; 
luals feared that if the Government did not propose : eked ex Bie : 
tthe [rome most important change, peace would but upon inquiry, I grieve to find, that 
r was beatan end in England. He thought that ‘it is, alas! no hoax, but a melancholy 

He matters ee ee to such a epee reality. ‘Lo be sure, that which is here 
been that an establishment of that nature could not ie bv I SIRS a ae : 

, . . . tale ° NE IS Ql f Pe 
ice in’ Fhe matured before its services would be una- - —— a Lys - l we astounding 
ithat [vailing. In the course of these remarks he | 4at Mr. SSUNT ShOWEL were in the 
hould complained of the neglect of the public press most satisfactory manner,” that. he 
ermit [manifested towards Mr. O' Connell, Mr. Hume,\ could not vet through “ one-fifth of 
- that and those other Members of the House of the business.” and that a Paauiamewre 
ause ) Commons who spoke the sentiments of the a ’ “ at. Al ™ 
° Mr. Mbessle ary Office was ‘‘ absolutely necessary 
: : pee. ; 
adical Mr. MircneLe by no means concurred in| to him; and that there lay an obliga- 
uce of the opinion of the Chairman as to the rffictency | tion on all the friends of freedom to AID 
hment Bf sch an office. in promoting this object! Let us sti 
uclud- Mr. BenBow thought that AM/embers of Par- » that vi Ly I has t bi o ill 
‘ou :— ament bught not to be employed in establish- lope lat uf. LYNE haS Deen misree 
id dis- [Ruy such an office. | presented by the reporther : let us hope, 

more In that suggestion the Chairman fully con-' at any rate, that the poor and public- 
the tn er = ee Were omitted ac- spirited men and women of Preston will 
irect- ordingly as above stated. Mot x2 : “hates es 
the re- The question was then put and agreed to. | not have the mortification to hear those 
ights— Mr. CLEAVE, in moving another Resolution, sounds of sad foreboding ; these fal- 
of Mr. hich is given underneath, stated that the | tering accents of anticipated failure ; 
jament #Parliamentary Office in Ireland was sup- | these sighs heaved up by conscious want 
d truly ressed, and, therefore, the greater was the } _ a ut 4 iain ; 
1ise—an ecessity for some bond of union in England, | of & vility, ve yer of ns nething else 
lled the forthe declaration of public opinion, before | W hich it would, after all that has been 
uAlgerine Act should be passed in this coun- | promised to us and hoped by us, break 
tion, it FRY. He then moved that “ This Meeting is | one’s heartto name: let us hope, that at 
ent and of opinion that the friends of Radical Re- lany rate, these dismal tidings are n t 
Messrs. form should make every possible exertion to | ’ % ; % } . “ 5S é “i 0 
Wakley, [f promote subscriptions, te cover the expenses destined to reach the ears of our spirited 





solution mcurred at the recent election at Preston, in | friends at Preston (especially the wo- 
5 agreed 


order that the honest electors of that town| men) ; and, if they must reach them at 







altera~ [Ray be hereafter free to act with like inde- | last. let us. oh! let us hope and pra 
pendence and success at future elections.” tl , ‘ t ll t he ys 
- he had Mr. Lyne seconded the above. Mat if Will not be at the moment 


ng them 


Mr. Mitcuete rose for the purpose of con-| When they are hanging about their 
is state- 


ulieting a misrepresentation which had gone | necks the “ image and superscription”™ 








sanction road in the newspapers, respecting a pas- of him to whom a “ Parliamentar 

ysay this MPSe in a speech of Mr. Hunt’s at Preston. Office ” is “* absolute! ; nop f”? y 
interfere Pad been attributed to Mr. Hunt that be aco 1S Gry Hecemary | As 
umentary Pld support the rights of the Aristocracy | to other matters, they must take the lot 





Mth his best blood. He said no such thing: 


of human kind; but L pray God to 
hat he did say was, that as a Member of 






, stating, 












oie Se eablament. Re eis Bemad to emmarttie rahe those excellent people this mur- 
i vist : Jas bouN 0 support the rights A 7 eer “eae é. 
with pa ff ll—even the just rights of the Aristocracy derous mortification '!—I need not add 
ost satis- Put in maintaining the rights of the people, how happy I should be, after all, to 
could get B “as prepared to shed his best blood, and to’ find this whole thing to be a hoax, 


which de- 










ForeiGn 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
To the Editor of Tar Recisrer. 


Sir, Paris, 18th Jan., 1831, 
Nothing is now talked of but the ne- 
cessity of going to war for the national 
honour, and the hopes of the people 
have never been so buoyant as at this 
moment, since the formation of the ** Re- 
public.” Until now, every thing has 
been retrograding and conforming into 
the worst possible state, in the name of 
*‘order’; this watch-word of the funding- 
interest, who call themselves the indus- 
trious and respectable part of society, 
is forced to give way to that of the na- 
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|that he confined himself to the truth - 
| however, this is not believed, of course ; 
and the people are extremely glad to 
find that they can debate upon the 
reasons of state in the selection of their 
| kings : they like the “indiscretion” of M. 
Rogier, and it is by no means likely that 
he will be replaced by one who would 
prevent them froin peeping behind the 
curtain, 

These exposures have been brought 
forth by the Government itself, who have 
shown their courtesy to the English 
Government, and their unwillingness to 
offend that which is the most hateful 
|thing existing in the eyes of the people 





tional honour, though it might make {of these countries, namely, the English 
head against that of glory. And, now,|@ristocracy. For it does not appear 
after the exposures which have taken|that there was any disposition to pry 
place of the tame sentiments of the go- into the negociations by the Congress 
vernment, the fear for this most essential of Brussels, until the coldness was dis- 
point of all has fairly roused the whole | covered on the part of this Government, 
nation. The Press being first suppressed ; which it manifested towards the wishes 
to such an extent as itis, the Chambers ‘of the Congress after their rejection of the 
are working away in weeding out liberty | plan for settling Saxe-Conoure upon 
from all the institutions, with pretty|them. The refusal of the second son of 
much of security, and would inevitably | the King, which appeared to them so 
persevere if they were not thwarted by | palpably leaguing with the English Go- 
the consequences of the favourite dispo-| vernment, and so unreasonable, and at 
sition of the nation being rallied by the | the same time so cowardly, appears to- 
alarm I have mentioned. have provoked the provisional govern- 
All last week the diplomatic confer- |ment and the Congress to appeal t 
ences which had come to light with ‘the people of both nations, and to rouse 
regard to Belgium were exciting all |all their passions, by exposing, with the 
parties in various ways. The people felt |refusal, the willingness to see them 
indignant in common with the people | have a German Prince, to whom woull 
of Belgium, atthe answers given to M. | be sent in three or four years’ time, if he 
Rogier, the Belgian Envoy, who has | behaved well, a French Princess, both 
been here begging for a king, no mat- | Prince and Princess not old enough even 
ter whether young or old. And the/to be married. The suggestion of the 
Government have been splitting with | Duke de Leuchtenberg seems to hav 
rage that the communications held | been made asa hint, and the uncharita 
with him should be made public, and | ble sentence pronounced upon it by the 
that all the bartering, haggling, hesitat-| King has served to thicken the mess. 
ing, and gossipping about the various} So that some parties now urge thé 
little Princes and Princesses to be Kings | Belgians to declare the Duke de Leuc 
and Queens of Belgium, should be laid | tenbery, if not the Duke de Reichstait 
before the people, however “ sovereign” | others, to declare a republic. Ti 
they may be. Not beingable to pun-| Buonapartists and Republicans bo 
ish the Congress at Brussels for look-| cheer them on, in order to stimulsi 
ing into these matters, some parties| this government to become independe 
blame the diplomatic committee for}and discontented with the Englis! 
laying the documents before them ; but; which they know it must if Belgiu 
the parties most interested blame the; would prove independent of the Frenc! 
poor Envoy for his indiscretion in wri-| On Saturday last a debate arose up 
ting allhe knew. It has been denied’ this subject, and upon the foreign polif 
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of the government generally, upon the 
presentation of a petition from an advo- 
cate at Mons, which was for the union 
of Belgium to France. Upon this oc- 
casion two speeches were made, by 
General Lamarque and M. Maugin, 
which have produced a great stir, and 
are admired by every-body. In these 
speeches the foreign minister was in- 
vited to deny some of the sentiments 
attributed to him by M. Rogier, espe- 
cially those which show deference to 
the principles of the English Govern- 
ment; but the minister did not give the 
negative in satisfactory terms. ‘These 
opinions, you should understand, of the 
distrust which should be entertained 
towards the English, were expressly 
confined to the government, and not 
extended at all to the people. 

The recognition received from Russia 
was also dwelt upon, as a thing which 
the government ought to be ashamed 
of, because it was not received, nor 
sent, till after the news had reached the 
autocrat of the revolution in Poland. 
It was maintained, therefore, that a 


base desertion of Poland was to be the! 


price of this recognition, and the cause 
of the Poles was held up to the sympa- 
thy wf this nation. Upon this subject, 


milly entertained by the people, and 


elves on the recognition, and that it 
was not entirely owing to the affairs in 
oland. 
olignac had been executed, that recog- 
ition would have been made, revolu- 
ion in Poland or no revolution; and 
hether it would not have been, at all 
vents, after the news of the sentences 
But, for 
€ government to reap satisfaction 
rom the recognition, they must ascribe 
to their management in the affair of 
lignac ; and for them to receive it so 
oon after the “ happy” termination of 
at affair, it must have been known at 
t. Petersburg that the affair would so 
rminate. And the precautions which 
ere taken here, and which were pro- 
ably known. better at a distance than 
h the spot, could not have failed to 





The people ask whether, if 


convey the necessary assurances, and to 
be perfectly well understood. In Paris, 
these precautions were said to be taken 
against the ‘‘ Carlists,” the ‘ Austrians,” 
tbe ‘‘ Jesuits,’ and God knows what 
besides ; now, I leave you to guess 
against whom they were taken, when 
you know that the National Guard 
were not supplied with cartouches! I 
was surprised, in walking along, to see 
these pitch their muskets close to the 
fires which they had on the places 
where they bivouacked; but I found 
there was no danger, and that they 
were armed with bayonets only. 

The manifesto of the Emperor of 
Russia, so taunting, not only to the Poles, 
but to the principles entertained by this 
country, that it can hardly be associated 
with the recognition, and would rather 
show that the Autocrat had not sense 
to make it on the ground of danger ; on 
the contrary, every thing confirms the 
supposition that there was an under- 
standing upon the affair of Polignac, 
that the termination of that was to re- 
‘gulate the conduct of the Russian 
government. 

General Lafayette concluded the de- 
bate, by comparing Russia and Poland 
to England and Hanover, and supposed 





however, the orators did not go the; that English troops would never be sent 
ength of the opinions which are gene- | 


to maintain that kingdom. ‘The govern- 
ments, however, are as much to be com- 


hich are, that the government have pared as the nations, for Lord Grenville 
some ground for congratulating them- | formerly declared Hanover as precious 


as Hampshire. 
l am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Wa. COBBETT, Jun. 





THE PRESS AND THE FIRES. 


I rake the following excellent article 
from that most widely spread of all 
newspapers, Bexu’s Lire 1x Lonpon. 
It is clever, acute, true, and public- 
spirited. Goopman, the poor rick- firing 
orphan, in Sussex, has, it is stated, now 
been ‘respited during the King’s plea- 
sure. So that here is a real incendiary, 
who, I believe, acknowledged having 
set five fires, who is not to die, while 
Cooke, who knocked down Bingham 





Baring, has been hanged! I am glad 
however, that this poor, friendless or- 
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phan is to be spared, and exceedingly 
glad that J have been the cause of it. 
From the moment that his ACCU- 
SATION OF ME, certified by the 
REVEREND Henry John Rush, CU- 
RATE of Crowhurst, came forth, | 
saw that the poor lad was safe ; for, to 
believe the accusation, and still to hany 
the accuser, would have been horrible 
indeed ; so that, to hang the fire-setter, | 
would have been ¢o give the tie to his 
accusation against me ; and yet, how to 
save him! How to spare the setter of 
five fires, while a man is hanged for | 
knocking down Bixcaam Bartne! The 
REVERED Crowhurst curate was, 
I dare sav, very little aware of the 
dilemma that his certificate would cre- 
ate. But in this story every man of 
sense saw the ground-w ork for an attack | 
upon the freedom of the press generally ; 
and this is what is ably shown in the! 
following article :— 

About a fornight or three weeks ago, a 
lad of the name of Geodman was found guilty 
at the Sussex Assizes of settiug fire to some 
stacks near Battle. After he was sentenced 
to death, he made a confession, though how 
it was procured is not known, that he had | 
been instigated to the atrocious act by a lec- 
ture of Mr. Cobbett’s. He subsequently made 
a second confession, varying from the first, 
but still counecting the lecture with the con- 
ception of the crime of arson, Mr. Cobbett 
triumphantly reiuted this confession, and 
showed that it was false and absurd ; that he! 
had never recommended the people to commit 
any such monstrous crime, nor any crime of | 
the sort, and that the whole was a fiction got} 
up for the purpose of throwing dirt upon him, | 
and throug h him upon the Press 
fession was, in fact, eagerly laid hold 
abuse the Press, aud all the 
the country were unhesitating!s 


‘That con- | 
of to} 
commotions in 
attributed to 


. : . : } 
the writings of Mr. Cobbett, and of all those | 
who honestly endeavour to expose abuses. Ina} 
similar manner, and iu a similar spirit, the | 

' 


Recorder said to Mr. Carlile, “‘ If men such | 
as you are not checked iu time, it is utterly | 
impossible to sav where the tumults, disorders, 
and burnings will have an end.”” He added: 

** Lives have been sacrificed to the laws of the | 
country, owing to those excitements used by | 
wicked aud designing persons to stir up the | 
people to revolt and rebellion.’ There can be | 
no doubt, the language geuerally held | 
by Judges and by men in power, that all the | 
evils, all the riot and disturbance ¢, which have 

lately rendered our country less cons; picuous | 
for internal tranquillity than for many years 

past, are ascribed by the upper classes to the | 
influence of the Press; aud there can be no! 
deubt that the Recorder meant the language’ 


from 





‘minds of the public—and to bring re ading 


| from 


| is mocked, 


| merit by 


) country, 
| : 
1 occasions, 


employed by the Press when he spoke of ex. 
citements used by wicked and desi igning 
men. We know, and we never wish to con 
ceal it either from ourselves or others, that 
the Press, particularly the liberal and ep. 
lightened part of the Press, which is the 
servaut of the tone and temper of men’s 
minds, which is on a level with the know. 
ledge of the day, and which moves with the 
progress of society, is in a state of open and 
avowed hostility to ‘all stationary, Unisaprovel, 
and unimprovable institutions ; andwe know 
that the Press is made continually to feel ig 
its turn the anger and the vengeance of all 
the patrons and organs of those institutions, 
such Judges aud hereditary legislators, 
We believe, therefore, that these remarks of 
the Judge were lateaded to vituperate the 
liberal Press—to hold it up to obloquy in the 

















as 









newspapers into discredit, as a source of tur- 
bulence and disorder. W e mean, therefore, 
to say a few words in vindication of the Pres 
| from the charge of having been instrumental 
in producing the late outrageous proceedings 
of the ignorant unreading peas: antry. 

We are far from wishing to shield the Pres 
the imputation of having carried inte 
every corner of the country the exposures that 
have recently been made of the extravagance 
of our Government; we acknowledge the 
charge, that it has nourished a growing diss 
like to that dear law with which the public 
under the name of the Administra 
tion of Justice, reminding us of the disap 
pointment described by Milton, when what 
seemed grapes turned to cinders in the 
mouth—to sinecures, pensions to Court Ladies 
and retired Ambassadors—to that sham sys- 
tem of represeutation which enables a fem 
Peers and the Government to nominate a 
majority of the so called representatives of the 
people: to this, and many more similar ac 
| cusations, we readily plead guilty, knowing 
that such conduct will be reckoned to us as 4 
our countrymen; but we deny tha 
the Press bas in apy mauner encouraged of 
stimulated the ignorant peasantry to burn the 
barns and stacks of their masters. We _ have 
never seen, iu any ene periodical, except int 











































few lines for which Mr. Carlile isto be pu 
nished, the least mark of approbation d 
arson. Never did we see a hint that the 











condition of the labourer could be improved 
by destroving the food and capital of the 
The Press, we admit, has, on mavy 
shown the inconsisiency of the 
language held, and the cruelty of the sel 
tences passed hy the Recorder ; but, far from 
having any influence on the’ people in ex 
citing them to outrage against the Judge, be 
walks the streets by night and by day um 
harmed and unmolested. The Press ha 
frequently exposed the monstrous evils whic! 
the legislature bas brought on all the it 
dustrious classes by tampering with the cut 
rency, altering every contract and every bar 
gain in the kingdom, but its remarks ne 
induce the suffering people to lay vivlent hat 
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ber 


of ex-Bon Sir Robert Peel. That ignorant author of | 
i guing Bintold mischief to the people is as secure in 
to COU Behe midst of them as the Editor of Bell’s Life, 
Ss, thatByho is wnly known by contributing to 
ud et-Bheir weekly amusement. For months did 


is the 

men’s 
4 know- 
vith the 
en and 


he Duke of Wellington stand in the way 
f Reform—for months was his conduct 
condemned by the Press; but never was 
gn insult offered to him till he had repeatedly 
putraged the people by denying their great 


provel, Buffering, aud at length crushing, by a too 
e kuowBpotorious declaration, their hopes that he 
» feel in Byould at length relent and listen to their 
ce of all ravers. Repeatedly of late has the Press 
tutions, xposed the profligacy of Court Ladies—the 
islators. Byothers and daughters of Nobility living on 


narks of 
‘ate the 
ry in the 

reading 


pensions wrung from the marrow of the 
eople. Even this day our paper contain. an 
xample of Crowa jewels abstracted, and of 
father giving his daughter’s brilliants to his | 











e of tur-Bpistress ; enough, in all conscience, to rouse 
verefore,Mhe indignation of a long-suffering people ; 
he Presiut we have never heard that au attempt has 
‘umenta een made to give any of these profligate | 





ceedings Mourtezans a good ducking under the pump. 
Df late too, the liberal Press thas been un- 
pariug in holding up to public opprobrium 
y¢ pluralities of the Bishops, their enormous 
ealth, extorted from the people under false 
C¢Mretences, and their gross neglect of duties, 
ige tle, performing which they claim our 
wins dis. verence and our tribute. We remember 
he publicihat one of these Bishops, a man in the full 
MIDIS Bioyment of ail the good things of life, 
he disap-Mhout six months ago, denounced all the 
hen whatimusements, and even the healthful recrea- 
s in thelins of the people. For this he was most 
irt Ladies eritedly, but unmercifully ceusured by the 
sham Sy*Bess, If the Press wished to excite the 
les a leWMonle to violence, it might probably have 
ninate duced them to make a Dutch roast of the 
ives Of @ishop, or dress him in his own fat; but he 
invilar acHt lives, as sleek and comfortable as if he 
, Knowi0S Had never censured taking the air on Suuday, 
to us a5 4d never written a pamphlet abusing al! 
deny thdi@her Sunday amusements but listening to 
puraged Ole preacher. In fact, the Press is a gene- 
o burn thelus opponent. It seems its enemies of their 
We havMocer. It makes all its attacks iu front. 
xcept 104%) never stabs its opponent in secret. It is 
$10 be PU BAposed to violence of all kinds, under what- 
obation a f pretext it may be used. Its arms are 
t that (Mclusively those of reason, and it leaves 
improved ce to the judge, to the executioner, and to 
ital of th war office. The only example we know, 
s, 00 WA which the popular opinions espoused by 
cy of th Press have been connected with outrage, 
of the sels the late attack on the Duke of Newcastle, 
t, far from’ Newark. But, if there ever was a case iu 
yple 10 &“ Mich a long-suffering and ill-treated race of 
, Judge, bin, described as the property of this weak- 
by day U"Hinded Duke, could find an apology for in- 
Press ha nation, it was this. They, however, 
evils wiHenved private injuries, not public wrongs. 
alt the IP affirm, then, and we appeal to our readers 
ith the CUM the correctness of our assertion, that the 
i every ba Bs has never recommended violence or de- 
parks nev“lled outrage, and that the opinions it has 
ivlent han pate most warmly advocated have not in 


the Press 
ried inte 
ures that 
avagauce 




































































































































manner been connected with violence.— 
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Can those who vituperate the Press say so 
much? Has not the Legislature rung Session 
after Session with the complaints against the 
farmers for paying wages out of the poor-rates? 
Did not an Ex Judge, three weeks ago, con- 
demn the farmers for this practice, in the 
House of Lords? Did not the Duke of Wel- 
lington, in the teeth of all the Press con- 
demn the use of machinery last session 
of Parliament? All these things happen- 
ed : the sentiments of our Ministers and law- 
makers were wafted to every corner of the 
country, and now we have the peasantry break- 
ing the machinery of the farmers and setting 
fire to the property of those who pay wages 
out of Poor Rates. One man, who was parti- 
cularly obnoxious on account of bis petty op- 
pression, was shot at. Is not this connection 
more iutimate than that between the obser- 
vations of the Press concerning Parliamentary 
Reform and the acts of the peasantry? Again, 
last session of Parliament, Mr. Littleton, and 
several other Members of Parliament, drew 
a frightful picture of the exactions of certain 
master manufacturers. He conjured up all 


the horrors practised in all Staffordshire ; and’ 


his speech, faithfully reported, is said to have 
been widely circulated in the manufacturing 
districts. This session he has renewed the 
same species of warfare, and his tirades have 
been spread far and wide in the mauufactur- 
ing districts. There, too, we have the men 
quarrelling with their masters, and there we 
find the hand of an assassin taking the life of 
amaster. Let our legislators and judges say 
that their abundant vituperation of oppressive 
masters is perfectly innocent of the murder of 
Mr. Ashton; we can confidently exonerate 
the Press from having, in any manner, ex- 
cited the people to commit that atrocious 
crime. We will say further, that the law- 
maker and the judge know no other means of 
obtaining their ends than violence and terror, 
aud we would fain Jearn from Mr. Recorder 
Kuowlys, or that wise man Mr. Trevor, 
whether the peasantry have acted on their 
principles, and imitated their examples, or 
have been led by the Press, which uses only 
soft words, and appeals only to reason? We 
deplore, as much as the Recorder or Lord 
Wynford, the present state of the country ; 
but we affirm, let who will be the author of 
it, that the Press has been in no wise instru- 
mental in bringing it about. We trust man- 
kind, therefore, will not be scared by the 
ceusure of, judges or the vituperation of 
parsons from the confidence which they now 
repese in their daily and weekly instructions, 
aud which we honestly believe they well de- 
serve, 
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INSOLVENT. 
Jan. 13.—VOULES, J., New Windsor, corn= 
merchant. 
BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 
HARROLD, E., Wolverhampton, Stafford- 
shire, cotton-spinner, 
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LEESON, W., jun., Nottingham, hosier, 

TAYLOR, J., Carlisle, wine- merchant. 
BANKRUPTS., 

CHANDLER, 1, Bow-lane, Cheapside, car- 


renter. 


CHAPMAN, J., Wisbeach, Cambridgeshire, | tolerable briskness in the trade. 


iropmovger. 


wine-merchants. 
ELLIOTT, J., Holloway, carpenter. 
EVENNETT, R., South-bank, St. John’s- 
wood, Regent’s-park, dealer in hats. 
FIEL!), W., Brighton, carpenter, 
HARRIS, W., Bristol, silk-mercer. 
HARNETT, E., Wapping-wall,coal-merchant. 
LEE, T., Liverpool, cotton-dealer. 
MILLS, W., Nelsou-street, Greenwich linen- 
draper. 
SIMKIN, G.R., Red Cross-street, and High- 
bury, grocer. 
SMITH, G., jun., 
mariuer. 
‘Tuespay, January 128, 1831. 
INSOLVENT. 
Jan. 18.—BLAKE, T., Brighthelmstone, 
tilder. 


North Shields, master 


BANKRUPTS. 
BEDWELL, J., London-road, Surrey, bed 
and bedstead- maker. 
BEYNON, J., Scarborough, draper. 


BUCKLAND, J. and J., High-street, Dept- | 


ford, aud Deptford-green, linen-drapers. 
CHERRY, J., Coventry, painter. 
CLEAVER, H., Market Lavington, Wiltshire, 
linen-draper. 
DOUBLEDAY, W., Manchester, tea-dealer. 


HILL, G. J., Camberwell, oil and colourman. | 


MARSHALL, E., Liverpool, grocer. 

MAY, J. and P. Brodie, Feuchurch-street, 
tavern-keepers. 

NATHAN, N. and W., Mansell-street, Good- 
man’s-fields, quill-merchauts. 

PEARSON, J., Lovg Eaton, 
grocer. 


°9 


SHEARS, A., Friday-street, Cheapside, silk- | 


warehouseman. 


SKIPP, M., Commercial-road, iron-merchant. | 


SKINNER, G., Avely, Essex, grocer. 

SMITH, W., Brick-lane, Spitalfields, baker. 

WILD, J., and G. Shaw, Oldham, Lancashire, 
cotton-spinners. 


WILLIAMs, J. E., Norwich, grocer. 





LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-Lane, Corn-Excuance, JAn. 17. 


. } 
We had not a very large supply of English 
Wheat at market this morning, conseyuently | 


a few early sales were made in fine quality at 
an advauce of full ls. per quarter in the prices 
since this day se’nnight; the middling and 
inferior sorts were also taken off upon rather 
better terms ; but the sales were by no means 
brisk, and Flour remains at last week’s price. 
Fine Malting Barley was taken off very freely 
to-day at an advance of 3s. per quarter, and 
scarcely auy was left unsold. Beavs of both 
sorts, aud Grey Peas, are likewise about Is. 
per quarter dearer, and Oats nearly as much, 
although not much briskness in sale. White 


Derbyshire, | 


Gazetres, Markers, ADVERTISMENTS. 


Peas barely maintain last week's prices. Fy 
other articles we beg to refer to the annexe; 
currency. 
SMITHFIELD—Jan. 17. 
There is to-day a pretty full market, with, 
Prime Scot 


| obtain our top currency and good Beef gene. 


EARLE, G. and C., Great St. Thomas Apostle, | 


rally finds purchasers at 3s. 10d. to 4s. 2d,; 
but for ordinary meat there is not so ready q 
demand. Mr. Mellish attended ou Friday, ty 
the no small gratification of the sellers of Lis. 
icolns. The price of Mutton is about the same 
as this day se’nnight ; buthandsume big sheep, 
in consequence of their scarcity, make near 
'as much as the light weights. The beg 
Downs are quoted at 4s. 6d. There is, 
further advance in choice Veal. The supplyim 
; will be sold out. Beasts 2,607, Calves 100% 
Sheep 23,040, Pigs 160. 

Tuurspay, Jan. 20.—The spirit of the lat 
_Thursday’s cattle market, which was declare 
_by its clerk to have become defunct on thi 
| day se’nnight, made its appearance in Smith. 
|tield this morning, in the shape of about 6 

Beasts, 200 SyeeP 20 calves, and a few Pig, 
|most of which had disappeared by about |! 
lo’clock. That which the City Senate are sai 

to have re-decreed as the legitimate marke, 
| will be held to-morrow. 


MARK-LANE.—Friday, Jan. 21. 
The supplies are still small, the demand m 
_derate, and the prices the same as on Monday, 


English arrivals. 
Flour . . 5,710 
Wheat. . 3,615 
Barley 4,240 
Oats . 695 


Foreign. Irish. 


j . 


; 2,170 
420 
led 


2,500 
THE FUNDS. 
Fri. | Sat. 


823 


Wed.) Tha 
825 | #)} 


Mon.\Tues. 
3 per Cent, oe | 

95 | » ‘ 
Cons. Ann. 825 | 824 | 625 


| 
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On the Ist of Feb. will be published, No. 1, 





}FEXHE TIMES MAGAZINE, or Cuurc 
RerokMer—Tithe; Twenty-six Obje 
tions against the New Church Property; N 
‘Plan to be brought forward by Parliamed 
| Amiabie Conductof the Bishop Wilson, Bish 
|of Derry 24 years, Non-resident, with 15,00 
a year; Bishop of Peterborough ; Bishop Ne 
| ton; Baron Brougham. 

Sold by Mr, Steil, 20 Paternoster Row, asl 
| all respectable Booksellers ia the Empire. 





This day is published, in 12mo. price 5s. bd 
NMIGRATION or NO EMIGRATIO 
‘4 being the Nartative of the Author jj 
English Farmer) from the year 1824 to 1¢3 
during which timehe traversed the Unit 
States of America, and the British province 
Canada, with a View to settle as an Emigra 
; By Joseru Pickenino, Late of Fenny-Str 
| ford, Buckinghainshire. 
| Published by Longman, 
Brown, aud Green, 


Rees, Orm 
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